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} Main 
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LOOMIS FILTERS 
EsTaBlLisHep 1880, 
Simple and Effective. 


Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
( ILADELPHIA. 


New York Re'timore 


stnut Streets 


Washington. 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 











“RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES” 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11 
n Envelope, Price $5.00 
I \N can Arcuitect, Publishers. 











{94 ; x. <a 
f & are particularly well adapted 
/ \S for out-door use, Madein all 


w | KOLLS 3 sizes from 5in. i/o 42in. diame- 
|= | PATENT a terand proportionate lengths 
=" \ 


KOLL’S 


Patent Lock Joint 
Staved ‘Columns 


— \ HARTMANN BROS, MFG, CO, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., U.S. A. 
nO N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. 
* Western Factory, H. Sanders 


Co., 77-85 Weed st., ( hicago. 





THE CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM | 


PATENTED AND AUTHORIZED 


SHOULD BE SPECIFIED BY NAME WHERE 
A STANDARD AUTHORIZED MAIL CHUTE 
EQUIPMENT IS DESIRED. INSTALLED IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE U. S. FREE COL- 
LECTION SERVICE ONLY BY -.THE SOLE 
MAKERS 


THE ClITLFR MFG. CO., Rochester. N. Y. 
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THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY 
Successors to Fisher & Bird 
MARBLE @ GRANITE WORKS 


139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Ave. and East River 
Established 1830. New Yorx 
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[ BERGER’S “ CLASSIK ” 
STEEL CEILINGS 


Exclusive in Style 





Write us for Catalogue and Prices 


W* also make all kinds of sheet metal 
roofing and siding; Cornices, 
Finials, Crestings, Skylights, Metel 
Shingles, Metel Lath, Multiplex 
Plate for fireproof floors and roofs; Steel 
Office and Vault Equipment, etc. 


Send us your plans for estimate. 


| sxc BERGER MFG. CO. 








AA&BN?5 Canton, Ohio 
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7he American Architect :: 
BUILDING, 











KLIMES 


Bound in Red Cloth, Gilt Top, Con- 
taining 82 Plates, Each rox1gq. 


Price, $5.00 
Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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—— ARCHITECTURAL 


INSTRUCTION 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE, (Degree B. S. in 
Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 
tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; afford- 
ing option in architectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES 1n Arts ann ArcHI- 
TECTURE by which A. B. and B. S. in Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced 
standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing in the Four Year Course may be se- 
cured, 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 

PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 

Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 




















HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers four-year courses of study leading to the 
degree of S, B. in Civil, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, 
Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, 
Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Hy- 
giene (preparation for medical schools), Science 
for Teachers, and a course in General Science. 
For the catalogue and information, address 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. N.S. SH ALER, Dean. 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a professional four-year course in Ar- 
chitecture. Admission by examination or by 
certificate or diploma from other schools and 


colleges. Draughtsmen are admitted as special 
students. 











THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 
has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 

modelled on the general plan pursued at the 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 

frequent problems in Orders, Design, Arche- 
| ology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 

| Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City, 








UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Four-year professional courses in Architec- 
ture and in Architectural Engineering. Special 
courses for draftsmen and constructors. Ex- 
cellent libracy and equipment. University fees 
nominal. 

Department of Architecture. 


W. L. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Urnana, ILL. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
Offers a two-year course in Architecture 


arranged in preparation for practical office work 
and advance study, including projections, shades 
and shadows, perspective, construction, architec- 
tural history, architectural design, freehand draw- 
ing, color, mathematics and strength of materials 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
PRICE, $60.00. 


“The most important work on architecture 
yet produced in America.’’—Nation. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Times Buitpinc, New York. 

















Klbert TRabn 


Architect and Engineer 
DETROIT, MICH: 


Specialist in Reinforced 
Concrete Construction 


Applied to 
Factories, Warehouses, Industrial Plants, Founda- 
tions, Examinations and Reports 


Union Trust Building, 








The Great Church Light 


is made to fit all conditions. All styles from 
the plainest to the most elaborate. All we 
know about church lighting is yours on 
request. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 








E Renaissance Fireplaces’ 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 
9 ins. by 11 ins. 

In Envelope, Price $5.00. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. 

















“MONUMENTAL STAIRCASES.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9”x11”. 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. 











MORSE’S 
WHITE 


C E M E N T STAINING 


A SPECIALLY PREPARED PUZZOLANA CEMENT. 





It Will Not Stain Nor Discolor the Most 
Delicate Material. 





THE FRANK E. MORSE CO., 


ascents, 17 State St., New York. 








That means 








59 Market St., 


PERMANENT LUSTRE 


On interior hardwood trim can be obteined only by using varnish 
made with the utmost care from the best obtainable materials. 


I. X. L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Write for catalogue. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 
Chicago. 


45 Broadway, New York. 


“Norman Monuments of 
Palermo” 
BY ARNE DELHI. 


Illustrated with 50 Plates, 18” x 17%”. 
Price bound, $10.00. Unbound, $9.00. 


THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, Publishers. 
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The Mansions of England in the Olden Time 


By JOSEPH NASH 


One Hundred and Four Plates of Great Interest and 


Supplement to the INTERNATIONAI 


Artistic Value 

STUDIO 
\ Few Copies Remain. No Reissue 

Postage, 35 cts 

This special number of the International Sti 
nost part of very handsome engarvings, prin 
stately homes of mediaeval England. The ba 

oms, baronial halls, bedrooms, courts and gall 
mansions as Haddon Hall, Broughton Castle 
Place, Moat House, Levens, Hatheld, Hampt 
Hall, are shown with the picturesquely-dressed 

their first glory, giving life to the pictures 





ancestral esiates exist comparatively unchanged to-day, save in the 
garb of their océ upants, this album of engravings 1s unusually inter- 
introduction and the A 


esting. Mr. C. Harrison Townsend writes the 
work is edited by Charles Holme. 








= THE = 
International 


STUDIO 





f , 
sdto consists for ti 


ted in sepia, of the 
nquet and drawing 
erties of such historic 
> Bramsiuill, Setton 

1 Court and Crew 
people of the days 
. is many of these 





~\ 








of Fine a 








The Monthly Magazine 


nd Applied Arts. 








50c. a Copy. 


EUROPE. 
ALL ARCHITECTS should keep THE 


STUDIO on file. It keeps its readers in touch with all the 
Beginning with the October 
Number there will appear a Special Series of Articles on the Current 


latest Architectural work of merit. 


Work of our foremost Architects. 


$5.00 a year 
THE STANDARD IN AMERICA AND 


and s 


INTERNATIONAL 








SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 Fifth 


N. Y. 


Avenue 





PENNSYLVANIA 
~««~ |ll RUBBER TILING 


Manufactured under letters Patent 708,472 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 





id exclusively by us and 


our representatives 


JEANNETTE, PA. 




















SOCIETIES 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER, A. IL A 

Che Pittsburgh Chapter, American In 
stitute of Architects, has just announced 
a competition which is of great interest 
By a gift of a friend of architecture, whose 

is withheld, the Chapter is able to 
offer $300 in two prizes of $250 and $50 

for the best design submitted under 
the head of “Domestic Architecture.” A 
committee composed of Architects C. M 
Bartberger, F. A. Russell, C. A. MacClure, 
C. T. Ingham and E. B. Lee has prepared 
the following set of rules to govern the 
competition : 

On Saturday, March 3, the contestants 
shall report to Prof. Henry Hornbostel 
the Carnegie Technical Schools with all 
materials except a drawing-board and a 1 
square. Each applicant must there prepar« 
preliminary nine-hour sketch 


ind submit ) 
to be made entirely without help and signed 
with a statement to that effect. Six weeks 
thereafter a final drawing of the same sub 
ect shall be submitted to the committee of 
awards at the same place. The committec 


shall then make and announce the awards 


as soon as_ possible The winner of 
the first prize, $250, shall be obliged to 


travel one month in Eastern Virginia. 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts and Rhode Island t 
make a thorough study of the “old colonial” 
architecture. He shall submit a written re 
1is travels and observations to the 


port of 
Chapter, and on his return to Pittsburgh 
shall make and deliver, as the property of 
the Chapter, a measured-drawing the size 


of a “double-elephant sheet’ of some build 
ing, the choice of which shall be subject t 
the approval of the committee. The second 
prize of $50 shall be awarded without re- 
striction, and the winner will not have to 
travel. Formal announcements of the com- 
petition were sent to the forty-five members 
of the Chapter, about forty members of the 
Pittsburgh Architectural Club and_ the 
sixty-five students enrolled in the architec 
tural courses at the Carnegie Technical 
Schools under the direction of Professor 


Henry Hornbostel I 


he competition is 
yen only to those who are not practising 
architects at the time of the contest, thus 
limiting it to the vounger members of th 
profession, which numbers in Greater Pitts 


) 


250 draughtsmen 


urgh probably 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Mr. T. F. Laist is no 
content to drop the “spite” fence contro 
versy with the decision of the Common 
Pleas Court, upholding Sylvester T. Ey 
erett. Recently he appealed the case to the 
Circuit Court I 


‘ 


He says he intends to have 
ie fence pulled down if he has to f 


Everett through all the courts 


Messrs. Lehman & Schmitt. 
of Cleveland, architects, to whom the 
County Commissioners recently awarded the 


Peru, INpb 


contract for the new plans and _ specifica- 
tions for the new court-house, to be erected 
in Peru, have filed a sworn bill setting forth 
that they are entitled to $2,500, which is 
equal to 1 per cent. of their contract price 
\n effort will be made by citizens to pre 
vent the payment of the claim 


Rep Lion, Pa.—Judge Bittenger has re- 
cently approved the action of the Red Lion 
School Board and holds that the claim of 
B. F. Willis, architect, of York, Pa., ought to 
be paid. Mr. Willis’s claim is for $409, the 
balance due on plans for a school building, 
which was never erected. Judge Bittenger 
holds that there was no abuse of discretion 
on the part of the School Board in contract- 
ing with Mr. Willis for plans for a modern 
school building, as loans to the amount of 
$20,000 had been authorized and $6,000 was 
expected to be derived from the sale of the 
school property then held by the Schoo! 
Board The case may be carried to the 
Supreme Court by some taxpayers 
Messrs. Stone & 
Smith have been awarded a diploma and 
gold medal for their exhibit of plans and 
designs of school architecture on the Pacific 
Coast at the Lewis and Clark Expositiou. 


SAN Francisco, Cal 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—Mr. Louis Mendel, of 
Bebb & Mendel, has returned to the city 
from a six months’ trip to Europe. Mr 
Mendel went to his old home in Germany to 
see his mother, and at the same time to 
study the architecture of Europe, traveling 
through all of the principal countries 


ATLANTA, GA.—Mr. Edward E. Dough 
erty, architect, opened offices in the Cand 
ler building on February 1. Mr. Dougherty 

a graduate of the University of Georgia 
and of Cornell University, and has taken 
a special course in the School of Fine Arts 
at Paris 

Woonsocket, R. 1—Mr. Walter F. Fon- 
taine, of Fontaine & Kinnicutt, architects. 
has sailed for Tourcoing, France, to consult 
with the Tiberghiens relative to the plans 
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RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO. 


oe 


ermanent as s the Pyramids 3 


i Send for Carefully Prepared Book of Facts on 
CONCRETE PILING for Building Foundations. 


Genl.Offices 155 Adams St.,Chicago. 











for erecting their manufacturing plant in 
this city. 


New York, N. Y.—Prof. Despradelle of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who is vice-president of the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects, of New York, is 
delivering a course of four conferences on 
architectural subjects in the tapestry ball 
room of Mrs, Harry Payne Whitney, at her 
residence, southwest corner of Fifth avenue 
and Fifty-seventh street 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


CARPENTERS’ STEEL SQUARES.—The large 
steel squares used by carpenters are such a 
common tool that perhaps few know when 
and where they were first made, and how 
they came to be used, or even give the mat- 
ter a thought. The making of them is a 
great industry now, but when the last cen- 
tury came in there was not one in use. The 
inventor was a poor Vermont blacksmith, 
Silas Howes, who lived in South Shafts- 
bury. 

One dull, rainy day a peddler of tinware 
called at his shop to have the blacksmith 
fasten a shoe on his horse. These peddlers 
traveled up and down the country calling 
at every farmhouse, buying everything in 
the way of barter. This one had a num 
ber of worn-out steel saws that he had 
picked up in various places. Howes bar 
gained for them, shoeing the  peddler’s 
horse and receiving the saws in payment, 
and each thought he had an excellent trade 

His idea was to polish and weld two 
saws together, at right angles, and thus 
make a rule or measure superior to any 
thing then in use \fter a few attempts 
he succeeded in making a square, marked 
it off in inches and fractions of inches 
and found that it answered every purpose 
that he intended it for 

In the course of a few weeks he made 
quite a number during his spare hours 
[These he sent out by the peddlers, who 
found every carpenter eager to buy one 
Soon he found orders coming in faster than 
he could supply the demand. One of his 
steel “squares” would sell for $5 or $6, 
which was five times as much as it cost 
him. 

He applied for and obtained a patent on 
his invention, so that no one else could de- 
prive him of the profit it gave him. It was 
just after the War of 1812, and money was 
scarce and difficult to get. But he worked 


early and late, and as he earned money he 
bought iron, and hired men to help him 
In a few years he was able to erect a large 
factory and put in machinery for the mak- 
ing of squares, which by this time had 
found their way all over the country and 
had made their inventor famous 

Silas Howes lived to be a millionaire, and 
he did a great deal of good with his money. 
Squares are still made on the spot where 
the first one was made more than ninety-five 
years ago 


Famous CuurcH Restorep.—The Bishop 
of London reopened and dedicated the east 
cloister of the Priory Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, West Smithfield, re- 
cently. 

The restoration of the church, which was 
founded in the twelfth century, has been 
slowly proceeding since 1885, and with the 
recovery of the last part of the monastery 
the restoration is now practically complete. 

In the course of the restoration a fringe 
factory has been removed from the sanc- 
tuary and Lady Chapel, a forge from the 
north transept, a school from the north 
triforium, and a stable from the cloister. 
London Express 


WHISTLER -MEMORIAL.—It is 
stated that the proposed international me 
morial to the late J. M. Whistler will con 
sist of a monument to be set up at Chelsea 
after a design by M. Auguste Rodin, who 
succeeded Whistler as president of the In 
ternational Society of Sculptors, Painters 
and Gravers. The Society contributes £500 
toward the estimated cost, £2,500, of the me- 
morial at Chelsea, and it is intended, if 
the necessary subscriptions are received, t 
erect replicas of M. Rodin’s monument in 
Paris and in America.—The Builder. 


Pre POSED 


BUILDING NEWS. 


(The editors greatly desire to receive in 
formation from the smaller and outlying 
fowns as well as from the larger cities.) 


ABERDEEN, WasH.—The Crescent Hotel. 
now 2 stories, will be made 4 stories, with 
. modern elevator, at a cost of about $50,- 
(en 


ALLEGHENY, Pa.—The board of trustees of 


the Presbyterian Hospital have adopted 
ction of a 6-story building 


plans for the ere 










at Sherman and Montgomery Aves., to cost 


about $150,000. T. B. Billquist and E. B 
Lee are the architects 

APPLETON, Wis.—The local Y. M. C. A 
has raised $50,000 and will have plans pre 
pared for a new building as soon as a site 
can be selected 

ASHLAND, ALA.—Plans. for a 2-story 
court-house, 80 x 110 ft., for Clay County, at 
Ashland, are being prepared by Charles W 
Carlton, Anniston, Ala. Cost, $40,000. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J—We are advised 
officially that John L. Young will construct 
a 6-story, fireproof, concrete and steel hotel 
in this city, Cost, $125,000. H. A. Stout, 
Bartlett bldg., is architect. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J—The Y. M. C. A, 
it is reported will soon start work on the 
erection of their naw building, estimated 
to cost $125,000, 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL.—The Kern County 
High-School, to be erected here, will be 
situated adjacent to the present building 
and be of brick, with stone ornamentation 
As designed by Stone & Smith, of this city, 
the new structure will cost Kern County 
$50,000 


3ALA, Pa.—George I. Lovatt, Philadel 
phia, Pa., has been commissioned by Rev 
Father McCabe, pastor, 
1 church and rectory to be built here. The 
church will be built first. Work will prob 
bly be started in the late spring 

Bancrort, Nes.—We are 


formed that all bids received for the con 


to prepare plans for 


officially in 
struction of school building here were in 
excess of the appropriation and were re 
jected 
Bancor, Pa.—The. Bangor Real Estat 


Co., of this city, 


has plans in progress for 


a new 5-story fireproof store and office 
yuilding. Cost, $50,000 
Beaumont, TeEx.—It is rumored that 


plans are on foot for the organization of a 
stock company, to be capitalized for $100, 
000 to construct a modern hotel building on 
Tevis St 

Ben Lomonp, CaL.—It is announced that 
the work on the Grant Hotel, to be erected 
on the site of the old Horton House, will 
be begun immediately. Cost, $650,000 

3ERKELEY, CaLt.—It is reported that J 
Galen Howard, supervising architect of the 
University of California, is preparing plans 


Continued on page vii. 
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PATENTED 
SECTION 
Bottom Line THRO 
of Beam CENTER 





“UNIT’SOCKET 














UNIT GIRDER FRAME PLACED AS A UNIT. 
POINTS POSSESSED BY THE “UNIT” ‘*UNIT” SOCKET FOR CONCRETE 
GIRDER FRAME REINFORCEMENT 


Patented Patented 
FOR CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT IS DESIGNED 
There is no other,‘*‘ Girder Frame’’ made ; i : ; 
nd delivered as a “ Unit” First: lo locate the center of action of the steel 
. reinforcement before a particle of concrete is 


0 ‘ rs ‘ put into the mold. Avoiding all guesswork. 

It is the best Reinforcement for Concrete Girders, 
Beams, Lintels, etc., because 
1. Designed as a “Unit.” 


Seconp: To allow careful inspection of the reinforce- 
ment before concreting. 


9 Built as a “Unit.” lump: To make sure the exact amount of concrete 
8 Delivered as a “Unit.” for fire-proofing is there. 
1. Supported as a “Unit.” FourtH: To prevent the reinforcement from being 
5. Erected as a “Unit.” moved to the right or left or up or down 
6. Acts as a “Unit.” while tamping the concrete. 
7. It is carefully designed for each span, FirrH: To save time in erection. No wiring or band- 
8. Each member is the necessary size. ing or blocking of reinforcement required. 
9 is 2p ‘+r shape . a eae 
It ts the proper shape. oe Sixtu: That when the beam is finished and the cen- 
10. Tension and shear members scientifically spaced. . : ? . : r 
iL. All , ly held tering removed, it can be used to support 
. d arts securely ne eq: °° > 
Ge ~ ah svete ig, Asc 20 suspended ceilings, partitions, shafting, steam 
12. No part can be forgotten. eh “ag a : 
g N tted pipes, gas or electric fixtures, fans or motors, 
v. svO omitted, : . ° 
, . re without the use of expansion bolts. 


14. Entire Frame is placed at once. 

15. Only system in which the concrete can be thor- 
oughly tamped without disturbing the reinforc- 
ing members. 


SEVENTH: To avoid the injury to a beam, often caused 
by drilling when using expansion bolts, 


EicHtH: Each socket will support any load carried by 


16. Adapted for use with every conceivable system a *4-inch bolt. 

of slab reinforcement NintH: Can be placed as close as desired without 
17. Slab reinforcement laced through stirrups. injury to the beam. 
18. Therefore making a complete T section. 


It is the first and omly attempt to locate the reinforcing 
REPLACES THE STEEL BEAM WITH ABSOLUTE SAFETY metal in a positive manner. 


IF YOU DESIRE A FIREPROOF FACTORY BUILDING OR A WAREHOUSE 


You can build the floors of reinforced concrete at 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. less than steel fireproofed 
with terra-cotta, and the rate of insurance will be the same. 

You understand the floor layout and beam spacing will be identical with your present plan. 

lo obtain this saving use the “Unit” Girder Frame, “Unit” Socket and local labor. 


APPROVED BY THE NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA BUILDING BUREAUS. 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request. 


VNIT CONCRETE STEEL FRAME CO., 1412 Commonwealth Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Backbone of Modern Reinforced Concrete Construction. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 





Write for Catalogue showing 
Offices 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 





INSURANCE RATES REDUCED 


Our New System of Hollow Tile Construction Eliminates the Vse of Steel 


the Johnsen System ef Fireproofing suitable 
as well as the largest Warehouse Buildings. 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO., 


for Residences and 
Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore Cleveland Canton Minneapolis 





Detroit, U.S.A. 











We Design and Build all Types of 


GREENHOUSES 


Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co. 
Broadway and 26th St., NEW YORK 





BUILDING NEWS. 


Continued from page \ 


for the University Court Hotel, a 5-story 
brick and terra-cotta building, which it is 
proposed to erect on Dana St. and Allison 
Way. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Phoenix Club 
will soon prepare plans and call for bids 
for the erection of a building, to cost be- 
tween $35,000 and $40,000. Architect not 
yet selected. 

3ISBEE, ArIz.—Bids are being called for 
at Don Luis for the erection of a new 
hotel building by James Herron, of Tomb- 
stone, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILt.—A new 3-story fire 
proof building, 54 x 70 ft., to about 
$70,000, will be erected here in the spring 
by the State National Bank. Architect 
A. L. Pillsbury, 616 Griesheim bldg., has 
prepared the plans. 

BLooMssurG, Pa.—We that 
plans are nearing completion for the con- 
struction of a Masonic temple here. The 
new building will be 3 stories, brick and 
Cost, $50,000. T. P. Reitmeyer, 
Williamsport, Pa., is architect. 


cost 


are advised 


stone. 


Boston, Mass.—It is reported that a 
modern million dollar structure will prob- 
ably be erected by the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Co., on the property front- 
ing Arch, Franklin and Devonshire Sts. 

Boston, Mass.—According to reports, a 
large gymnasium and public bath is to be 
erected on N. Bennet St., North End, esti- 
mated to cost $90,000. The structure 
be of terra-cotta. 

Bripceport, Conn.—Plans have been com 
pleted for a “flatiron” building for Logan 
Bros., on Congress and Middle Sts. The 
plot is triangular, 86 x 54 ft. The new 
building will be brick and stone, 4 stories. 
Cost, $50,000. 

Brookityn, N. Y.—Architects Joy & Bar- 
croft, Detroit, Mich., have been commis- 
sioned by Charles W. Tufts, 95 Edmund PL., 
to prepare plans for a 16-story apartment 


will 


house to be built here. 
be first class in every particular. Archi- 
tects will give details when plans are com- 
pleted. 

It is reported that the Hamburg Savings 
Bank will erect a new bank and office build- 
ing on Myrtle Ave. and Bleecker St., Brook- 
lyn. James Moffett, 894 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, is president 

Plans are being prepared by Architects 
Mowbray & Uffinger, New York, for a 2- 
story bank and office building, to be erected 
on northeast corner Washington and Flush- 
ing Aves. Estimates will be received about 
March 1. 

It is reported that a skyscraper is to be 
erected by Belmont interests on the south- 
west corner of Court and Joralemon Sts. 

It is reported that the Greenpoint Sav- 
ings Bank will erect a new building on the 


southwest corner of Manhattan Ave. and 
Calyer St., estimated to cost $150,000 or 
$200,000. 

CapILLac, MicH.—It is stated that the 


Supervisors of 
templating 
house here. 


Wexford Ci yunty 


1,000 addition to the 


a > 


CHAMPAIGN, I_t_t.—Joseph Kahns & Son 
are reported to be interested in a hotel 
which is to be erected here, at a cost of 


about $100,000, 
CHARLEROI, PA.—The St 

Catholic congregation will erect a 

and stone church, to cost $60,000 


Charles’ Roman 


brick 


CHeEstTER, S. C.—The Exchange Bank will 
remodel building during the summer and 
wants to correspond with architects relative 
to plans and specifications. M. S. Lewis is 


cashier. 
Cuicaco, Inn.—Architects Hill & Wol 
tersdorf, Lafayette bldg., will take figures 


soon 


at 48 


on a store and loft building to be built 
to 52 S. Franklin St. for John H 
It will be 5 story, 60 x 80.6 ft., 
of mill construction, and cost $60,000 
Architects J. F. & J. P. Doerr, 138 Wash- 
St., have prepared 


Bradshaw. 


ington plans for and 


are taking figures on an apartment building 


The building is to to be built on the west side of 


Michigan 


Boul., 100 ft. north of 47th St., for Willian 


P. Doerr. 


Cost, $50,000. 


Architect A. E. Colcord, 108 Dearborn 
St., is taking figures on a store and apart 
ment building to be built 1711 N. Clark 
St. for Albert W. Greene, 108 Dearborn 
St. It will be 3-story, 100 x 150 ft., and 
cost $60,000 . 

Architect E. Stanford Hall, Associatio1 
bldg., is preparing sketches and w m 
plans for a church to be built on St. Lot 
Ave. for Willard Methodist Episcop 
Church. It will be of gothic design an 
will consist of a basement above ground 
and the main floor, 129 x 50 ft. Cost, whe 
completed, $35,000 to $40,000 

The Presbyterian Hospital wil e re 
modeled and have an addition to contain a 
surgical pavilion built to same. It will be 
of fireproof-steel construction, the improve 
ments being estimated to cost about $400, 
000. E. A. Hamill, president of the Cor 
Exchange National Bank, Ro is 
chairman of the building cor \ 
firm of Boston architects has made sketches 
for the building 

The Thompson-Starrett Company, gen 
eral contractors, 1400 Railway Exchang« 
bldg., are taking figures on an addition 
to the Fisher building, 279 Dearborn St. It 
will be 20-story, 50 x 70 ft., of terra-cotta 
and will cost $300,000. P. J. Weber, archi 
tect. 

Handy & Cady, Teutonic bldg., and sev- 
eral other architects have been consulted by 


It will be 3-story, 103 x 8 








£4 


the First National Bank of Englewood rela 
tive to plans for a bank building to be 


at 443 
2%-ste 
front. 


tails are yet to be 
Designs have been made by Architec 


and 445 W. 63d St. It will be 
ry, 52 x 152 ft., have stone 
Cost, about $100,000. Further 


decided upon. 


A. Eckstrom, 131 La Salle St., for 
warehouse, to cost about $50,000, to 
4-story structure, covering ire 
290 ft It will be constructed of 
stone and iron Estimates will 
taken. 


a 


) 


111% 
JUTLL 


or marble 


le 
ic 
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Sheet Metal Frames and eile: 
Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 











VIINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples ond Otroulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 





143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Contracts have not been let for F. | 
ner’s apartment building, to be built at Stew- 


Krieg, 84 Washington St. has completed 


| be in the Spanish 





heen completed and bids are 
1343 Unity bldg., 


Union Stock Yards. 





ilding fund of the 


over $1,000,000 


lant, which will pro- 


y the War Department, at 
of $500,000 to $600,000 


United Merchants’ 





FIRE PROOF 
WIRE-GLASS 





New 


rr the ere 


Realty and Improvement Company, of 


York, 1s having plans prepared fe 


tion here of a hotel. 


16 story 


It is reported that plans are on foot for 


the erection of a large union depot in this 
city, estimated to cost $2,500,000 


-It is reported that Charl 
Lumber Co., is inter 
a $300,000 theatre 


CoLuMBus, O 
Lane, of the Central 
ested in the erection of 
on Broad St 

It is stated that an appropriation of $500, 
(00 has been asked for the proposed post 
office building here. 

CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.—Joseph 
under consideration the 
atre on Main St Phe 
about $50,000 


Soisson has 
erection of a the 
estimated cost is 
Louis Lipschitz, of Tyler, 
Staats & 


building, 


DaALLAs, TEX 
Tex., has commissioned Sanguinet, 
Hill to prepare plans for a 5-story 
65 x 2OO . to be erected at a cost of 
$100,000 

Reports state that arrangements are being 


completed by the St. Louis and San Fran 


cisco Railroad, J. F. Hinckley, St. Louis, 
Mo. chief engineer, and other roads en 
tering Dallas for the erection of proposed 
union depot 

It is reported that Dr. J, G. Mills, of 
Marlin, Tex., has purchased property in 
North Dallas on which is located the Gill 


mineral well, and arrangements will be made 
at once for the establishment of health re- 
sort. A three-story sanitarium, 150 x 50 ft 
and a bathhouse, 75 x 150 ft., 


will be erected 


Dayton, O.—Bids will be received until 
March 1 for the $350,000 Y. M. C. A. build 
ing. Burns, Peters & Pretzinger, archi 
tects, Kuhns bldg 


Deapwoop, S. D.—It 
C. Burrichter will erect 
at a cost of $60,000. 


is reported that J 


a new theatre 
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J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opening Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 


Nos. 1223-33 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The washer the balls 


igainst 


improved protects 
and dust 


Hardware I) 
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3-ste ry brick 


here 


Micu 


Is erecting 


DETROIT, David Oppenheim, it is 
reported, inten 


1 Randolph St 


a $100,000 theatre 


he Duluth Schoo! 
March 2 the 
» school buildings, on plans by A. 
German & Lignell, re 
$50,000, 


DuLtutH, MINN 


Board will open bids for erec 


tion of tw 
lerryberry, and by 
( ‘ st of each 

German & 


specty ely. 
Architects Lignell, Torrey 


h'dg., have completed plans for the $250,000 
convent for the Sisters of the Order of 
St. Benedict of the Roman Catholic Church 


300 ft. long. J. F 
for furnishing the 


contract vet 


The structure will be 
Fredin has the 
stone, but 
not been let. 

It is reported that 
appointed to have in 


contract 
the general has as 
1 commission has been 
charge the construc 


tion of a $100,000 court-house here. E. K 
Coe, Duluth, Minn., is City Engineer. 

East CAMDEN, Pa.—The Standard Sani 
tary Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, it 


is reported, has concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of a site here for the erection 


of a plant, to cost $500,000, 


Epcewoop, Pa.—C. B. Sharp, Jr., Frick 
hldg., Pittsburgh, will build two 4-story 
apartment houses in Edgewood, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh. Cost, $50,000. No architect 
announced L 

ELeveTH, Minn.—Plans are being pre 


L. Young & Co., 20! 
for the erection of 
building for Moni 


pared by Architects F. 
Palladio bldg., Duluth, 
a #3-story brick lodge 


tor Lodge of S. H. and E. F. of A 
Fort WortH, Tex.—George T. Reynolds 
has secured permit for the erection of a 


and stone building, to cost $60, 


Mn 
FAYETTEVILLE, N —It is reported that 
an appropriation of $75,000 has been made 
for a new public building in this city. 
Fresno, Cat.—The City Clerk of Fresno 
will receive at his office in the City-Hall up 
to 5 p. m., Feb. 19, sealed bids for the erec- 
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ixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
For the Preservation of All Classes of Metal and Wood. 
WRITE. FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER B 14. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - = - 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Solid Copper, Zinc, and 








ART GLASS METAL SETTING 


Special designs and estimates submitted on application. 
Grand Prize, St. Louis Exposition. 


THE FLANAGAN & BIEDENWEG CO., '~,{itiaels, street 


all styles of finishes. 


Established 1883. 

















Cathedral of St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now building on 
loomingdale Heights, New York. 
In all, fifty-seven plates [loose] 14 x 20 inches, a 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, - - - 


John the Divine 


nted on plate-paper. PRICE, $2.50 Per Set. 
New York and Boston 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


French's 
Paints 


os 
Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 
Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French 
and Company 
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tion and completion of the City-Hall. Pro 
posed bidders may see plans and specifica 
tions at the office of the City Clerk or at the 
office of E. Matthewson, architect, at rooms 
206-7, Forsythe bldg., in Fresno. By order 
of the Board of Trustees. W. H. 
clerk 


Ryan, 
It is reported that the 
Burlington & Quincy 
Co, will erect a new passenger station here, 
at a cost of $150,000, 


GALESBURG, ILL.- 


Chicago, Railroad 


GRAND Rapips, Micu,—Architect Harry J. 
Rill, 54 Buhl block, Detroit, Mich., who pre 
pared plans for a $50,000 church for St 
\lphonsus’ Roman Catholic congregation 
(Rev. Fr. George A. Hild, C. S. S. R., pas 
tor), let contracts in July last for exca 
vation and foundation and is now ready to 
take figures for superstructure. 

Grove City, Pa.—The Grove City Lodge, 
Il O. O. F., has had plans prepared for 
a $40,000 business block and opera-house to 
be erected in Broad St. 

Hammonp, La.—Bank of Hammond is 
having plans prepared by B. S. Galleys for 
the erection of a 2-story stone bank build 
ing. 

Architect C. H. Page. 
has prepared plans and 


Houston, TEx. 
Jr., Austin, Tex., 
will award contracts about Feb. 23 for an 
apartment house for Daniel Ripley, of Gal- 
veston, Tex., to be built at the corner of 
Pease Ave. and Main St., Houston. To be 
of fireproof construction, 7 stories and base 
ment, steam-heat, electric lighting, open 
plumbing and all modern conveniences. Es 
timated cost, $100,000. 


INDIANA, Pa.—Architect W. J. Shaw, 
Smith bidg., is taking bids on the 4-story 
boys’ dormitory at the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, Cost, $40,000. Address presi 
dent of school. L 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Plans have _ been 
drawn by the American Engineering Co.. 
of this city, for a coliseum here. A. F. 
Potts is interested. 

It is stated that the trustees of the Grand 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Indiana, will erect a 
$200,000 office building here. Benjamin 
Franklin, Indianapolis, is chairman of the 
committee, 

Jackson, Minn.—The design of Buech- 
ner & Orth, architects, of St. Paul, was 


adopted by the County Board for the new 
Court-House. Cost, complete, $100,000. 


MicH.—Plans have been 
completed for the erection of an &-story 
building on Main and Burdick Sts. The 
new building will be fireproof, 66 x 120 ft. 


KALAMAZOO, 


brick, stone and steel Cost, $200,000 KE 


J. Phelps, Kalamazoo, is interested 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—It is reported that 
Col. Thomas H. Swope will erect an art 
gallery in this city, to cost $450,000, which 
he will give to the city. The building will 
he located on the Swope Park roadway. It 
will be of white marble, 208 x 200 ft., and 


is to have a glass root 


KENNEDY, Minn.—Sealed proposals fot 
the erection of a school-house at Kennedy 
will be received by the Board of Educa 
tion until 12 o'clock, noon, March 20, 1906, 
according to plans and_ specifications by 
Architect Bert D. Keck, Crookston, Minn 
Kor further particulars address E. M. En 
gelbert, clerk, Board of Education, Ken 


nedy, Minn. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—It is proposed to 
erect a church to cost $25,000 or $30,000. 
\. J. Cloyd, chairman building commit 
tee 

LAFAYETTE, La.—-It is reported that a 
school, to cost $60,000, will be erected here 
by the Board of Education 

LANCASTER, PA.—We are 
formed that competitive plans will be re 
ceived until March 15 for the construction 


officially in 


of the main building for the Thaddeus 
Stevens Industrial School, at Lancaster, Pa 
Vhe cost of the building is not to exceed 
$60,000, Charles I. Landis is president 

Plans are in progress for a 4-story ad 
dition to St. Joseph’s Hospital here. C. E 
Urban, Lancaster, Pa., is architect. 

We are informed that plans are in prog 
ress for a 4-story, fireproof, brick and stone 
office building for the Realty Co. D. M. 
Rothenberger, 140 N. Queen St., is archi 
tect. 

LEBANON, PA The board of directors of 
the Y. M. C. A. of this city have decided 
to erect a new $75,000 club-building. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Bids have been received 
by the Union Station Co., of this city, for 
the new Union Station here. The new 





building will be 2 stories, fireproof, brick, 
stone and steel. No contracts awarded. 
Rock, Ark.—Architect C. L 
Thompson, Arkansas bldg., will draw plans 
for the proposed $150,000 City-Hall here. 

Livincston, Mont.—The Park Transpor 
tation Co. will erect a large hotel at Mam 
moth Hot Springs, the first stopping place 
within the park limits. It will have 700 
rooms, cost $500,000, and construction will 
begin about May 1. 


LITTLE 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—The International 
Savings and Exchange Bank will soon let a 
contract for a 10-story bank and office build 
ng at Spring and Temple Sts. 

Plans have been prepared for a new 
freight depot for the Santa Fe on the west 
side of the Los Angeles River, between 
Ist and 4th Sts. They will be submitted to 
the directors of the company for approval, 
and it is expected that the work will begin 
within thirty days. The improvements in- 
tended include the additional trackage that 
will necessarily be installed, and will involve 
an expenditure of $300,000. 

Bids are being asked for the construction 
ot the U. S. Grant Hotel at San Diego. 

LovIsviLLeE, Ky.—It is reported that plans 
are under way for the erection of a $250,000 
Y. M, C. A. building on 4th St. and Broad- 
way. 

The trustees of the Louisville Free Pub- 
lic Library are arranging for the selection 
of architects for the construction of eight 
branch library buildings 

It is reported that architects are prepar 
ing plans for a large addition to the Court- 
House in this city, estimated to cost about 
$250,000, 

Macon, Ga.—A 100-room brick building 
for dormitory and dining hall will be erected 
by Mercer University at a cost of $50,000. 
Wis.—We are officially in- 
formed that a competition is being arranged 
for an architectural competition for a new 
capitol building. The proposed building will 
cost about $4,500,000. L. F. Porter, Madi 
son, Wis., is in charge of the competition. 


\LADISON 


MAPLETON, 


Ia.—The construction of a 
$40,000 temple on the southwest corner lot 
of the Talboy block is proposed by the 
Masonic Lodge of this city. 


Continued on page xiv. 
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Ki JENKINS AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Simple and Reliable as there are no complicated parts to get out 
of order, 
Full Nickel Plated, they always present a neat appearance. 


Our Trade Mark is stamped on all genuine. 
Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 














WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 
ROOFING =o rieswareiacror = PAVING 


WARREN CHEMICAL @ MFG. CO. 17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 








Fictificial “arble 


MYCENIAW ts the highest grade of Artificial Marble and the only 
MARBLE manufactured marble that imitates the natural. 


Sole Makers Mycenian Marble Co., — ses26 W. ath se., 


New York 















SOLID BRAIDED SASH CORD 


Cotron LINEN Hemp AND SaMs0N Spot Corp 
We make them ail and like to send samples. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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Rho ah 


GOVERNMENT 


use our new 


HOLOPHANE PAGODA 
CUT GLASS BALLS in the Syracuse Court House. 


Upon request we will furnish catalogue of our cut 
glass globes. 
We have different shapes and various styles of cutting. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., Sales Dept. 


227 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

















Mullins 


Makes Everything In 


Art Architectural Sheet Metal Work 


Statuary—Ormamental Sheet Metal Work Skylights— Fireproof 
Windows—Art Metal Tile Roofing—Steel Ceilings — Finials — 
Wrought Iron Grilles—Cornices, etc., etc. Estimates, models and 
designs submitted for architects, builders and contractors. 

Our 120-Page Catalogue of stock designs will be sent on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 206 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
















“PARIETTE” 


READY ROOFING 


Send for Catalogue 


Con- 
sists 
ofa Pure 
Woolen Felt, 
coated with a 
Mineral Rubber 
Cement which is made 
exclusively by us. It con- 
tains no Coal Tar, Asphalt 
or Asphaltic Oils. The Coat- 
ing will not run under 230° F, 
Send for Sample. 


AMERICAN ASPHALTUM 
AND RUBBER CO. 
721-2-3 Woman’s 
Temple 
CHICAGO 











es 


Of Public ee. mocptals, Warehouses, 
Stables, Cellars, ° 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS moval ASPHALT 


Durable, Fireproof and Impervious. For esti- 
mates and list of works executed, apply to 


The Neuchatel Asphalt Co... Limited 


265 BROADWAY 








Andrews’ 


i ao ee oe a en i a 


Opera Chairs 


are found in the best auditoriums in the country 


A. H. Andrews Co., 174 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 

















Goop HARDWARE 


adds the finishing 
touch toa house. 
Inferior hardware 
does not give the touch 
that differentiates ordi- 
nary work from the bet- 
ter grade. 
Y. & T. hardware 
is good hardware. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 


9 Murray St., New York 
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“Renaissance Fireplaces” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bonu paper, 9” x 11”. 
In Envelope, Price $5.00. 
Tue American Arcuitect, Publishers. 








Are you adequately protected ? 
>> P Pp 


Inadequate fire protection is the prime 
reason for an increase in insurance rates. 
Before rates can show a declining ten- 
dency, the fi re hazards must be reduced. 


Adopt. —_—_, 


WIRE GLASS 


Samples and pr inted matter on request. 





Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
277 Broadway, New York 
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W* are very glad this week to allot more even than 
our normal space to some report of the conven- 
tion of the Architectural League of America, held last 
week in this city. Successful and provocative of enthus- 
iasm as the meeting unquestionably was, one looks in vain 
through the report for the evidence of those important 
transactions that would justify the expenditure of much 
time and money. The absence of this evidence merely 
goes to show, once more, that the real good and _ use- 
fulness of these annual gatherings lie not in the reports 
and papers that are listened to, nor in the quibblings 
over parliamentary procedure and the patching up of by- 
laws, but rather in the opportunities that individuals find 
for personal observation and improvement during the 
stated excursions and independent ramblings about the 
convention city. Greater, even, is the value of the mutual 
interchange of idea and opinion between sympathetic 
minds. It is a delight, after working through the year 
in a qualified isolation with one’s own thoughts, ‘to be 
brought into contact, if even for only a day or two, with 
those who can understand and sympathize with one’s 
aspirations and comprehend and clothe becomingly one’s 
inspirations. 
HERE is one thing about the Architectural League 
of America that is particularly ingenious and de- 
serving of imitation by other bodies similarly constituted. 
In place of undertaking to elect a full corps of executive 
officers it elects merely a president and empowers him to 
select his executive staff from the membership of the local 
club to which he himself belongs. In this way is obviated 
the difficulty of gathering from different parts of the 
country the members of a Board of Directors or an 
Executive Committee. Although the organization is a 
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national one, all its affairs, save those which can be fore- 
seen and provided for at the time of the annual con- 
vention, are in this way left for the year to the care of 
and in some degree are at the mercy of purely local influ- 
ences, influences that may vary as greatly as those which 
As the 


practice has endured the test of half a dozen years’ 


are supposed to affect Chicago and Philadelphia. 


experience, it seems fairly evident that no serious dis 
advantages have yet arisen that counterbalance the very 
real benefits of having the executive officers so placed 
that they can-promptly and economically come together. 
a is curious that Mr. Day, in calling attention to the 

way in which the banks of our rivers have been 
neglected and left unimproved, should not have pointed 
out the one signal instance in this country where large 
sums have been spent already and where larger 
amounts are still to be spent in doing the very things he 
The Charles 
parkways between Cambridge and 


recommends. River embankments and 


Boston have been 
in hand a good many years and the completed dam and 
basin will before long be actualities. Even the dwellers 
on Beacon street, who for long years have foolishly turned 
their backs on the river, have at length seen the de- 
sirability of taking associated action in the matter of 
giving a more attractive treatment to their river fronts 
and back-yards, and so have lately held a meeting and 
appointed a committee to consider what steps they shall 
take to beautify their property and make it a proper heir 
to its new estate. .To be sure, they have been stimulated 
to this action by the intimation that Mayor Fitzgerald is 
inclined to recommend that the embankment on the south 
side of the river should be so extended by filling as to 
create new sites for another row of houses to be erected 
between the river and the houses which have always 
fronted on Beacon street and backed on the river. 


Eee Municipal Art Society of Albany, N. Y., sup- 
ported by the Home Rule Committee of the Reform 
Club, has caused to be introduced a bill, cast very much 





in accordance with the suggestions we made some time 
ago, looking to the desirability of taking effective meas- 
ures to prevent the dwarfing and putting out of all archi- 
tectural countenance of our public buildings through the 
vulgarizing presence in their proximity of undesirable 
private structures. The Albany measure, however, seeks 
to proceed by direct condemnation proceedings, a course 
which seems to us likely to arouse more opposition than 
the scheme we suggested and which tended to preserve 
the rights of existing structures, only affecting their 
owners in case they should undertake at any time to re- 
model or replace their buildings. 
ry one time or another Mr. Bernard R. Green has 
loomed so large as the one man in Washington 
competent to conduct Government building operations 
that it is rather strange to find a Congressional committee 
thinking it odd that a man of his capabilities should desire 


and deserve a good salary—or even several. The com- 
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mittee in question has developed the fact that Mr. Green 
draws one salary of $5,000 per year as Superintendent 
ot the Congressional Library building, another salary ot 
$2,000 as Superintendent of Construction to the National 
Museum, and that while drawing these annual salaries 
he seems to receive also a salary of $4,000 a year from the 
State of Pennsylvania in connection with the building of 
the Capitol at Harrisburg; and even these official occupa- 
tions do not seem to interfere with his being connected 
with private building enterprises in Washington and else- 
where. We have no disposition to suggest that Mr. 
Green's total income exceeds his deserts, but it does seem 
a trifle anomalous that one man can draw several salaries, 
and can further indulge in private occupations, while the 
humble Departmental “sundowner” is austerely advised 
that one man cannot serve two masters, and that Uncie 
Sam demands his full time and strength. 





“THE severe arraignment of the asbestos fire-curtata 

contained in the fragment of Mr. J. R. Freeman's 
very interesting paper on the “Safeguarding of Life i 
Theatres,” published in our last issue, must have caused 
many an architect to ask himself whether some better 
means for closing the proscenium-opening could not be 
devised. We believe such means can be found and can 
ourselves think of two methods that are deserving of in- 
vestigation. Hitherto architects and managers have been 
misled by a mere word and have felt, seemingly, that, 
since the proscenium-opening always had been closed by 
a curtain, only some form of curtain could be used in 
that place and have quite overlooked the fireproof qual- 
ities of an honest piece of brick or terra-cotta walling. 
In these days of deep cellar excavations and deeper bore- 
holes for elevator-plungers there is nothing, other than 
mere expense, that stands in the way of closing the pros- 
cenium-opening with a wall or partition constructed of a 
fireproofed stee! frame the panels of which are filled with 
some light fireproof blocks—terra-cotta-lumber, mack- 
olite, or whatever else—all forced up from the understage 
region by the same powerful and quick-acting mechanism 
that now pushes the plunger-elevator aloft so fast. Of 
course, it would be necessary to have doors in this fire- 
wall so that, when lowered, it might not prevent the stage- 
hands working below the stage from passing freely from 
front to rear of their domain; but these doors would 
close automatically as the fire-wall lifted, while other 
doors at the lower edge of the fire-wall could be ar- 
ranged so as to serve as fire-doors for the escape of stage- 
hands and actors or for the use of firemen in fighting 
the fire. Another method of interposing a substantial 
fireproof shield would be to adapt to the situation the 
principle of the rolling-lift bridge. The actual height 
of the proscenium-opening is not in many cases any 
greater than the width of the wings on each side, and 
in such cases a light but fireproof wall could be rapidly 
rocked down from one or both wings. In this case, too, 
fire-doors could be safely provided in this movable wall 
so as to be usable when the wall had come to its bearings. 
In each of these cases there is no new principle involved, 
no new mechanism to be invented, no new patterns to 
be worked out experimentally. The elevator-plunger 
and the rolling-lift bridge are operating hourly in many 
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parts of the country, rapidly and effectively. Any theatre- 
owner who chooses to spend the needed money can in 
either of these two ways positively safeguard the lives 
of all in his audiences. 
| T is somewhat surprising to be reminded by the recent 

action of the Civic Improvement League of St. 
Louis that that really metropolitan community has not 
yet secured for itself the blessings that flow from obey- 
ing the wise direction of an enlightened Art Commis- 
sion. However, with the influence of the late exposition 
not yet dissipated and in consequence of the efforts of 
the able committee that has the matter in hand, we do 
not question that a properly qualified, fully empowered 
and unpaid Art Commission will shortly come into being. 
The present plan is that this Commission shall consist of 
these members ex officiis: the Mayor of the city, the 
President of the Board of Public Improvement, the Di- 
rector of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts, the Presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Chapter A. I. A., and, besides, a 
painter, a sculptor, an architect and three laymen. This 
seemingly secures places on the Commission for two archi- 
tects, and as this might excite feeling, it would be as well 
to fill the second place with a landscape architect. It 
is rather a misfortune, seeing that so many problems of 
an engineering kind have to be considered, that engi- 
neers as a class are so unimaginative, and such slaves 
of the right line, that it would not be quite desirable to 
have the city engineer an ex officio member, but, doubt- 
less there could be found-an engineer of the right mental 
balance who could fill one of the three lay places. 

HE curious discovery in the storerooms of the Na- 

tional Gallery and the consequent exhibition of 

a score of unremembered canvases by J. M. W. Turner 
make it seem more than ever possible that the arms of 
the “Venus of Milo” may at last be discovered in some 
of the vast accumulations of unopened crates and cases 
in the vaults of the Louvre. The natural inclination was 
to believe that the reported “find” in London would prove 
to be merely unfinished canvases or paintings not really 
representative of the artist. hut, now that the paintings 
are actually on exhbition, critics seem to agree that the 
find is of unusual interest and value, as many of the 
paintings are admirable examples of Turner’s latest 
“manner.” 





¥ is understood that it is part of the programme that 

a fresh and determined effort shall be made this 
winter to have Parliament pass an architects’ registration 
bill, and that, in view of the qualified endorsement of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, there is good reason 
to expect that the bill, if introduced, will achieve passage. 
We are reminded of this by noting that amongst the 
members returned to the new Parliament there are four 
architects, though we do not recognize any of them as 
being identified with the registration movement; so it is 


uncertain whether their presence in Parliament indicates 
an attempt on the part of the promoters to “pack the 
caucus.” At any rate, the lawmakers are evidently going 
to find in their own body those competent to plead with 
full knowledge for or against the measure. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT FROM AN ARTISTIC STAND- 
POINT.’ 

Mr. RicHAarp HowLanp Hunt (Occupying the Chair).—As 
the delegates to the Architectural League ot America are our 
guests this evening, I have requested one of our members who 
stands at the head of his profession to address a few words of 
welcome to you. He needs no introduction to our home mem- 
bers, for he has given so many years of practical work to the 
benefit of his profession that you all know him, and those who 
know him personally certainly have a very strong affection for 
him. 

Delegates to the Architectural League of America, | want to 
present to you Mr. George B.: Post. 

Mr. Georce B. Post—It is always a most pleasant task to 
welcome heartily those who have done anything in this country 
for art, and it is always a pleasing thing to speak in any capa- 
city as a representative of the Architectural League of New 
York. 

Nearly fifty years ago, or forty-nine years ago, to be exact, 
the first society for the advancement of architecture and the 
allied arts was organized. I refer to the American Institute of 
Architects. Its influence of course was principally for the de- 
velopment of architecture, but in the old times the architect was 
not only an architect, but a painter, and sculptor and engineer, 
and in the development of architecture he naturally developed 
the associated arts. By the terms of its organization none but 
practising architects could become members, and under its pres- 
ent organization none can reach the rank of “Fellow” but those 
who have achieved distinction in the practice of their profession. 

Some twenty-one years ago the Architectural League of New 
York, with broader scope than the American Institute's, was or 
ganized, taking into its membership painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects and those interested in the allied arts. The architects have 
always known that without the assistance of the painter and the 
sculptor their best efforts were “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
The painters and sculptors have only recently come to know, | 
think, that without the architect they have no opportunity for the 
greatest development of their art. In fact it is only recently 
that the painters and sculptors have been able to see anything 
artistic in architecture. The work that has been done by these 
societies, and especially by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, by the Architectural League, the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, the National Academy of Design, the Society of American 
Artists, the Mural Decorators, and by other societies, has even- 
tuated in a wonderful development of art; and an appreciation 
of art by the community; and if the societiés go on as they have 
been going for the last ten years—for it was only at the time of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago that the archi 
tects, painters and sculptors united in one effort to produce the 
best work which they could produce by their combined genius 
if they proceed in the same way in which they have for the 
last ten years, the development in the next ten or twenty years 
will be still greater than it has been inthe ten or twenty 
years just preceding. 

The danger of the situation lies, I think, in the fact that as 
soon as a society achieves a certain amount of dignity and 
strength it wants to arrogate to itself duties which belong to 
other societies. The painter wants to control the sculptor, and 
the sculptor wants to control the painter, and they all want to 
control the architect; and the architect wants to control the 
whole business. 

I think the organization of these various architectural leagues 
throughout the country, which have been united in one great 
body, the Architectural League of America, is a step in the right 
direction. I believe it has been made avowedly for the purpose 
of educating the young architect and draughtsman and helping 
them in their business, and advancing the young painter and 
sculptor in their art, but I think that their first effort should 
be given to the education of the American people to an apprecia 
tion of art when they see it. If these societies spread through- 
out the whole country, and every member of each society tries to 
educate the people by doing the best work which he can do 
individually, the best possible results cannot fail to be achieved. 

I can only say in conclusion that I think it rather hard that 
the President should not have broken the ice with the regular 
address which he is supposed to make, and that he should have 
left it to a poor Past-President, without warning, to assume 
this function. 


~ 1Addresses delivered at a banauet given by the Architectural League of 
New York to the Architectural League of America, at 215 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1906. 
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As Past-President and, for the moment, the representative of 
the Architectural League of New York, it gives me pleasure to 
extend a most hearty welcome to the delegates with us this 
evening, and to wish them and their society the best possible 
success, 

THe CHAIRMAN.—I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Mr. Ernest Russell, the President of the Architectural League 
of America. 

Mr. Ernest Russett, or St. Louis.—It is a great pleasure to 
me, and to the members present to-night, to be able to listen to 
the words of Mr. Post, and we wish to assure him and the 
members of the Architectural League of New York that we 
appreciate to the utmost his welcoming words, and to the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, and the Society of Mural Decorators 
we wish also to express our appreciation of the many courtesies 
extended to us during our stay here. To those of us who come 
from the far West it is an unusual opportunity to see with our 
own eyes the work being done here in New York, a place which 
is looked on by everybody as the Mecca for the architect in this 
country. 

To express its appreciation, one society has sent here the 
entire senior class of its institute to take part in the proceedings 
and to look upon the work accomplished by men so well known, 
and also perhaps to have a chance to look reverently upon the 
men themselves. 

The Architectural League of America, we trust, is doing its 
utmost to keep the profession abreast of the times. We wish to 
dispel the feeling they have in some sections of the country, a 
feeling of indifference, which perhaps I might best illustrate by 
telling a story of one of our Missouri Congressmen. He was 
sound asleep one night when his wife nudged him and said: 
“John! John! Get up; there are thieves in the house.” John 
was utterly indifferent and said, “Oh well, dear, never mind: 
just look at the Senate.’ We are going to do our best to dispel 
any such feeling as that, and to awaken in the breast of every 
member of the profession the desire to rise to the top, and we do 
not wish to have representing us such men as one I might men 
tion by name even, who, when his client asked him what style 
his house was built in, said “It is in the Colonial Romanesque.” 

I thank you once again, and we assure you that we do appre 
ciate your hospitality and your kindness to us while here. 


THe CHAIRMAN.—Before proceeding with the discussion of the 
evening, I want to announce the results of the competitions held 
by the League. 

The Committee on Competitions report that nine designs were 
submitted, and that they have awarded the Gold Medal to George 
A. Licht, of New York. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Mr. Colister Morton Craig, 
of York, Pa. 

In the competition for the President’s Prize I am sorry to say 
that there were only three designs submitted. The Bronze Medal 
was warded to Mr. Hugo Ballin, of New York. 

In the competition for the Henry O. Avery Prize, for which 
twenty-one designs were submitted, the prize was awarded to 
Mr. Antonin C. Skodik, of New York. 

In regard to this last prize I am glad to be able to say that Mr 
Avery sent for me the other day to say that he wished to donate 
a certain sum of money to the League, so that there would be 
no question in regard to this prize being continued forever. 


“ 


The topic for discussion this evening is “Civic Improvement 
from an Artistic Standpoint. What has been done and what 
should be done.” 

I am going to call upon Mr. Frank Miles Day to open the dis- 
cussion, 


Mr. Frank Mires Day, or PHILADELPHIA.—I had expected 
to speak upon a certain small detail of this subject. but. the 
President has just told me he wishes me to open the discussion, 
and while I shall not be able to do that in an entirely worthy 
manner, there are one or two thoughts I want to put forth. 

Two or three days ago I received a letter from the American 
Civic Association, in which the writer said, “I would be much 
obliged to you if you would tell me what is the most remarkable 
thing connected with Civic Improvement in America at the 
present time.” I replied instantly, for it did not take a moment’s 
consideration, “The most remarkable thing is the whole phenome- 
non; the fact that there should have arisen in America within 
the last five years a wonderful movement in favor of making 
our cities better and more beautiful. A movement coming one 
cannot tell exactly from where, but wonderfullly widespread.” 
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This, it seems to me, is the really remarkable thing, and not any 
single phenomenon; not any detail but the whole thing itself. 

As an instance of how wide-spread this movement is, I should 
like to say that not very long ago I was in correspondence with 
a gentleman in New Orleans, who said they were doing a lot 
of things and expected to do still greater things: that they had 
various projects on hand which were going to result in this, that, 
and the other thing. 

Now, on the other extreme, this morning I opened a letter 
from a man in a place which possibly not one person in ten in 
this audience has ever heard of a place called Edmundton, 
which is the capital of the Province of Alberta, 3,000 miles 
from here. My correspondent said: “The wave of Civic Im- 
provement has struck Alberta; we want a park system, and we 
want better buildings. The banks of the Saskatchewan River 
are extremely beautiful; we want to preserve them for future 
generations, and we want to know how to go about it; how to 
stir up sentiment. Whatcan wedo? Won't you writeus? Won't 
you send us some literature on the subject?” This appeal can- 
not fall on deaf ears. It seems to me highly significant of the 
breadth of the movement that it should have struck a little place, 
a small capital of a small province, such an enormous distance 
from this metropolis. 

On the subject of Civic Improvement as seen from the side of 
beauty, it seems to me that there is no danger of any of us here 
present forgetting that that is, after all, the real thing that makes 
the appeal to us. It is because we hope to make cities more 
beautiful that we are interested in this thing; that we are all 
working away at it con amore; but we must not forget in our 
zeal to make cities beautiful that we have got to have them made 
beautiful by means of other arguments; by means of the argu- 
ment, for instance, that we are going to make them more sani- 
tary, and more comfortable, that we are going to improve prop- 
erty-values, and by means of a great variety of arguments, all 
of which are true, none of which must be forgotten. 

Let us hold fast to the idea of making them beautiful because 
we are interested in beauty, because we love beauty, but let us 
not forget that the way to make them beautiful is to make the 
appeal not alone on the side of beauty, though we must not for- 
get that, but also on the other grounds which appeal to people 
not trained in beauty. 

Just these few words as a general introduction of the subject, 
and then to go to the detail of which I had hoped to speak. 

One detail very much overlooked, but one which I am sure is 
inevitably coming to a place of importance in the whole move- 
ment in civic betterment in America, is the matter of the treat- 
ment of the banks of rivers where they flow through our cities. 
No city in America has yet treated its river as it ought to be 
treated. I venture to predict that within the next twenty-five 
years the preblem will be a burning one, and that many cities 
will have made a good beginning on the betterment of their 
river banks. We are just now merely on the outskirts of the 
movement. Few cities have heard of the movement, but those 
which have heard of it are beginning to take a lively interest 
in it. One reason for this is that nearly all cities have a river, 
and in spite of themselves they have got to treat it one way or 
another. Some facetious person has said that nature has so 
curiously constructed things that she caused a river to run 
through each important city. 

The problem of the river banks has three characteristics. In 
the first place they have a naturally wild character; inevitably 
beautiful until man spoils it. Then comes the city; then we get 
the familiar aspect of the river meandering through its mud 
banks, its sides affording a resting place for marble yards, abba- 
toirs, innumerable offensive manufacturing establishments and 
all sorts of hideous things; a condition which I venture to think 
is temporary. And then we have the thing after it is finished, 
an example of which we unfortunately cannot see anywhere in 
this country; of a river properly regulated, well embanked, with 
a dignified city coming up to the edge of it, with a splendid tree- 
line, a boulevard, dignified buildings, all treated in the way a 
city demands. 

Now we have got to go forward in this work, and go forward 
in spite of every obstacle. And what are these obstacles—these 
obstacles to the public mind absolutely insuperable? In the first 
place it almost invariably occurs that there is a railroad on one 
bank or the other of the river, and generally. on both banks, and 
the practical man says at once: . “It is obvious you cannot do 
anything with this; it is an ugly thing but you can’t do anything 
with it; it is there and it has got to stay there; it is quite hope- 
less.” The answer to that is that it is simply one of the factors 


of the problem, one that has been treated in other cities; we 
know how it ought to be treated; there is no more difficulty 
in treating it here than in Paris, and London, where it has been 
perfectly handled. Then the practical man says, as the mayor of 
a city said to me when talking on this subject not long ago: 
“Oh, it is all very well to talk about the improvement of the 
river bank, but you must not forget that this city has a commerce 
on its river, and we cannot afford to drive away our factories 
and our commerce.” The answer to that is, that we do not want 
to do anything of the kind. We are not interested in driving 
away the commerce of the river; what we want to see is the 
river active and alive; animation is the keynote of the whole 
thing. If we can have a river with its active and suitable land- 
ing-places, where material such as usually arrives by water 
transportation is received in a healthy state, and is handled 
as it should be handled—we want to see the commerce three times 
what it is on the muddy river banks of the river as they exist 
at the present time; but we do not want the wharves with all 
the unsightly things of our ordinary river front. 

And now, for a moment, to go away from the question of the 
beauty that ought to be created. Let us think of the thing from 
a financial point of view. What is more retardant of land 
values than a slimy river bank? Think of the things in the 
neighborhood of it! Think of the low value of the land! Think 
of the space, for one-eighth of a mile back on each side ot. the 
river as a rule, given up to slums! given up to old buildings, 
and old sheds of no value! given up to half-used wharves! 
What we want is to embank the river, to bring out a fine class 
of buildings to the very river’s edge, and to enhance five-fold 
the value of real estate, and increase ten-fold the amount of the 
taxes received from that portion of the city, and there we have 
an argument which should be convincing to the veriest Philis- 
tine. And if we were not hampered in this detail, hampered as 
we are in all other civic improvements, by the unfortunate con- 
dition of our laws, we could go ahead and do the thing with 
much greater ease than we can at present. I refer, of course, 
to that serious impediment to all civic improvement—the inability 
of a city to “take” the lands adjoining the part to be improved. 
If we are to improve the banks of the rivers, for Heaven’s sake 
let us buy up a strip on each side of the river one-eighth of a 
mile wide, and let the enhanced value of it go to the benefit 
of the whole community, and not to the accidental owners of the 
land in the immediate vicinity. 

One man, a client of mine, recently said to me: “I have come 
to the conclusion that an architect has to know more than any 
kind of man I have ever dealt with before.” And the architect 
in addition to all his other duties has now got to add that of 
legislater and agitator. It is up to us to agitate, and have the 
constitutions of our States so amended that we can do this 
thing; that we can take this additional land and devote it to 
public use and public profit. Unless we so agitate and secure 
these modifications of our laws, so that we can do this thing, 
our task will be ten times as hard as it will be under any other 
circumstances. 

Another ground upon which we can put this movement is, in 
the first place, sanitation. It is perfectly obvious that the im 
provement of the river banks must lead to increased healthful 
ness of a city. We cannot imagine such banks of rivers as most 
cities have. I do not refer to New York, because New York 
is healthful, with its broad stretch of rivers, splendid pictures- 
queness and all that sort of thing; I am thinking of the: towns 
where the river is two or three hundred yards wide; where it 
bears a trifling commerce, and where saw-mills and all that sort 
of thing are along the banks; and there, where it pours a flood 
of filth from both sides, there, I say, is where an embankment 
will make a healthful as well as a beautiful city, and contribute 
much to the decency and order of the city. 

It is inevitable in all cities that slums grow up along the river 
banks when these are not properly treated. We have only to 
point to London with its White Friars, and to other slums ad- 
joining the Thames, and the Fleet Dutch, which poured their 
contributions of dead cats and dogs into the river for so many 
years, to know what I mean. This then, is I think, one very 
important detail in our movement, and I think we all should be 
alive to it. Whenever the improvement of any city is under 
taken, it seems to me that one of the fundamental things is 
first to strike at the improvement of the river banks, and I ven- 
ture to predict that we shall see more and more in the future of 
City Improvement Commissions striking at that as the heart of 
the matter. 

THe CHAIRMAN.—It seems to me that Mr. Day has practically 
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struck the keynote of the situation—making it attractive to the 
public. Mr. Post also in his remarks suggested educating the 
public, and it does not seem amiss to suggest to the Architec- 
tural League of America, which is going to spread out all over 
this country, to bear in mind two things. In the first place their 
idea should be to give a great deal of thought and study to this 
very important question of Civic Improvement. If they will try 
and persuade their legislators that what Mr. Day has said in 
regard to the property adjoining river banks also applies equally 
well to the property contiguous to either side of improved main 
roadways, | think they will find that they will get their Civic [m- 
provement much more easily. 

In regard to the suggestion made by Mr. Post, of educating 
the public, I want to say a word to the Architectural League of 
America in regard to that. They are, it seems to me, giving too 
much thought to the education of the individual; in other words, 
to the supply. Create a demand for good architects and they will 
come in this country, 

I now take great pleasure in introducing to you the cele- 
brated painter, Mr, E. H, Blashfield. 

Mr, E. H. BLAsHrFir_p, or New York.—A few moments ago a 
member said to me, “I hear you have something very serious 
to say to us to-night.’ That sounded very bad for all of us. 
{ am afraid that the only excuse I have to offer for my manu- 
script is the same excuse they offer for the bad air in the Sub- 
way; that is, you will not mind it so very much when you realize 
that the trip takes only ten minutes. 

[ am to have the honor of speaking for the Mural Painters 
to-night. We meet here to-night as representatives of the allied 
arts, and the solidarity of the triumvirate of architect, sculptor 
and painter is just now to us the most important subject in the 
world. Divided they do not fall—the three arts; alone each 
would make a good showing of itself, it is true, but united they 
stand for the greatest collectivity of beauty which man has ever 
produced. 

Follow the whole course of history and you will find no build- 
ings of importance, save the pyramids of Egypt, which have not 
been greatly enhanced in beauty, celebrity and influence for good 
by the fact that the sculptor and painter have followed in the 
train of the architect. The architect comes first; he is the leader. 
Even in prehistoric times he fortified the cave mouth, and 
wattled the hut, before his younger brothers carved profiles of 
bear and deer on bone, or daubed them in red clay upon the 
rocks. But close after him came his two aides. And later, with 
that development which in the dictionary-definition marks the 
difference between building and architecture, the architect still 
has to determine the proportion of wall, window and door before 
sculptor or painter can be useful at all. Thus the architect is 
leader, but with the other two close after him. The temple of 
the arts is builded by three minds acting in unison, and the 
keystone to the arch is harmony; harmony of thougnt and feel- 
ing between the architect, the sculptor and the painter. It is 
upon this above all else that we, the representatives of the allied 
arts, must insist if we would be successful. The very word 
“decoration” tells us so; tells us that our work once in its place, 
must be decorous, suitable, fitting. If it is not consonant with 
its surroundings, if it is not enhancing to them and enhanced 
by them, no matter how fine it is as an individual work, it is a 
failure from the true point of view because it comes to jar, not to 
consolidate the effect. 

Therefore, and because if we ignore each other we may harm 
each other, we must study each other; make allowances for each 
other—enough allowance, and, what is perhaps nearly as impor 
tant, not too much. 

If ever a situation required one to light the “lamp of sacri 
fice” it is that of architect, sculptor and painter confronted 
mutually by the same problem; but on the other hand, if the sac- 
rifice of personality is entire the lamp is snuffed out, and there 
is no more light at all. 

The painter, or the sculptor, who proceeds in contempt of his 
architect is like a bull in a china shop; to be led outside as soon 
as possible, and turned loose in the pastures suited to untamable 
personalities. But the architect will be as bad if he turns Pro 
crustes and lops off the feet or heads of his collaborators till 
their stature just fits the size of his idea. Mutual concession 
will lead to mutual comprehension, and pave the way to mutual 
education. We shall never be really in harmony till each learns 
something of the other’s specialty, and realizes that, quite apart 
from temperament and genius in the producer, there are 
reasons for beauty—reasons which can be studied and learned 

To-day we feel our lack of knowledge of each other, and we 


are a bit irritated by it. Says the painter, ‘The architect has 
no decorative sense.’ Says some one else, ‘The sculptor has no 
sense of scale.” As for the architect's estimate (too true 
perhaps) of the painter’s knowledge of architecture, it reminds 
one of the dialogue in the novel, “The Heavenly Twins,’ be- 
tween the tourist and the bad boy in the story. “Flying-but- 
tresses,’ says the tourist, looking at the guide-book, and then 
up at the cathedral. ‘What are flying-buttresses?” ‘Flying 
buttresses,” said the boy smoothly, “Flying-buttresses are a 
sign of rain.” 

We mural-painters really do know something more than the 
tourist, but there is lots of room in us for more knowledge. 
More all ’round education for painter, sculptor and architect is 
what we want; for it is only by harmony and mutual compre 
hension that all-around education of the people, which is so 
crucial to our success, can be attained. We are willing to begin 
with educating ourselves—we mural-painters. We are young 
in art; our work, save the one splendid example in the Ascen 
sion Church in New York (still the most beautiful mural-paint 
ing in America, not excepting the Puvis Chavannes) was born 
but a dozen years ago at the World’s Fair. We are coming of 
age now: a rather callow age, as yet, you say; but if we recog 
nize our callowness we shall mature. Our art is a difficult one; 
each problem is a new problem; our men and women have 
grown from the little people of the easel-pictures to more than 
life size; they are harder to manage; the cleverly brushed square 
inches of the sketch have expanded to square yards; the por 
trait of the easel-painter must be taught to “carry” sixty feet at 
least; in our big canvases we must combat unexpected reflec- 
tions and inequalities of lighting. 

We ask the architect to credit us with all these difficulties, 
and on the other hand we must admit their right to ask sacri- 
fices of us. A painter has no business to sit in his studio, for 
mulating his scheme, be it ever so good, and ask the architect 
to fit that scheme to his architecture. Such a painter would b« 
exactly like the artist who, being asked to paint a tavern sign 
with a white horse on it, said he would rather paint a red lion 
“But I want a white horse,” said the man. “Oh, but the red 
lion would be handsomer,” said the artist. The man replied 
“Yes, but I want a white horse and won't have anything else.” 
The artist answered, “Oh, well, if you are so obstinate, I'll 
paint you a white horse, but it will look like a red lion.” There 
are architects who reasonably fear in some cases that the white 
horse ordered may look like a red lion, and so, to do away with 
such fears, the mural-painter should earnestly study beforehand 
the place which he is to decorate. ita 

sefore closing I want to say a word upon the subject of dec- 
orations. We have a wonderful field before us; new cities await 
our hand. Do not let us forget that it is an American field; 
that it is an American field suited to the celebration of what 
Americans have been in the past, what they are now, and what 
they hope for in the future. We do not wish to have only pro- 
cessions of pale abstractions upon our walls; goddesses of Lib- 
erty and Justice, and such! we want processions also of work- 
men with their tools; real men and women of all sorts and con- 
ditions. It is good to see the historical subjects coming; good 
to see the facts. But in proceeding thus as patriotic Americans 
let us also proceed hopefully, looking carefully at all sides of th 
subject. Let us remember that to the American the apprehen- 
sion of fact is perhaps easier than the cultivation of fancy; let 
us therefore not neglect the latter 

[ would deprecate with all possible earnestness the opinion of 
those who would wish us to substitute realistic for what the 
call idealistic, or allegorical, subjects. We don’t want to sub 
stitute one for the other; we want to have both and we want 
them very much. Fine-spun allegory is a nuisance, the refuge 
of the uninventive; but simple symbolism is good and essential, 
because without % we cannot have large treatment of the nude, 
and simple draperies, and without such treatment no rounded 
national art is possible f 
during thousands of years, wherever the nude has been ne 
glected (save in Holland) just so surely the art of that scho 
has either ceased to be all around in character, or has ceased 
to be robust. 


Throughout the history of painting, 


The different branches of painting are equally great, whether 
portrait, landscape, historic, or symbolic, but a national school 
does not consist of any three or four branches but of all of then 
taken together. ! 


Symbolic treatment of the nude, and of larg: 
draperies, is essential to us. 


Say. if you will, that we have not 
vet the capacity to treat it with the strength and splendor due 
to it, but admit also that we shall not learn to swim by avoiding 
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the water. We paint with oil upon canvas just as the Vene- 
tians did; their works have lasted four hundred years. We must 
learn to paint pictures whose potentiality for material endur 
ance need not terrify us. Such learning must be based upon 
study of the nude in the size of life. ‘therefore we need and 
should have what is commonly called idealistic painting and 
sculpture. 

My whole subject to-night has been the mutual education 
of architect, sculptor and painter. This will compel expendi- 
ture of thought, time, money; but the result should be worth 
the effort. Our opportunity is almost boundless. We have an 
empire for our client and for our themes the conquest of a con 
tinent by arts of peace; the events of four wars; exploitation; 
invention, and evolution. There is plenty of capacity in the 
American, and with pertected mutual education we shall be equal 
to the celebration of all this. We shall become so gradually, 
for we recognize our difficulties. It is for such recognition and 
improvement that we are teaching in the schools, founding 
university departments at home, and American academies abroad. 
We are trying to help the coming generation to a better equip- 
ment than was accessible to us. Help towards such a realization 
is in a way better and bigger than any picture which we can 
paint, statue we can model, building we can erect; and if the 
man grown too old for work sees such a future coming, he may 
put down compass, chisel, or pallette without bitterness and 
say with a good heart “finis coronat opus.” 


THe CHAIRMAN.—How true of art! And yet what a pretty 
compliment Mr. Blashfield pays to the League—the principle 
of the League—which 1s to bring the three arts together. And 
the harmony between our societies which I am happy to see 
exists at present certainly should induce closer co-operation 
between us 

I now have pleasure in introducing Mr. Karl Bitter, who will 
speak for the sculptors. 


Mr. Kart Birrer, or New York.—The President, Mr. Hunt, 
has just said that the object of the Architectural League of 
New York is to bring the three arts together, and I think that 
on an occasion like this, when the representatives of the three 
arts are brought together, the purpose of the Architectural 
League cannot be better safeguarded than by giving an ample 
opportunity for the exchange of opinion, for the making of 
mutual acquaintances, and for general discussion, and not by one 
individual, and especially by an individual like myself, occupy- 
ing your time unnecessarily. 

While it seems to be my duty to speak upon the subject of 
Civic Improvement from the artistic standpoint, | would say 
to you that the best oration that can be delivered to you on the 
subject of sculpture in relation to great municipalities and Civic 
Improvement—that oration you have received when you took 
your excursion to this magnificent city. 

I pointed out to you, when we took the trip to Staten Island, 
and looked back from the ferry-boat to the huge mass of archi 
tecture piled up before us. I said, there is architecture! There 
is the expression of the architect! It is wonderful and it is 
unique! I would say that I hope you have also looked around 
for the sculpture on or among the buildings, and I do hope that 
not only a pleasant spot of decoration, an agreeable grouping, 
a light and shade, interested your eye, but that perhaps you 
have tried to read something in what the sculptor has chiseled 
upon the building; the expression upon the monuments you have 
seen. Perhaps there was very little expressed—perhaps a 
great deal. I would say that I hope the younger generation of 
architects that is represented here to-night in the delegates 
will give sculptors an opportunity to say a great deal indeed, and 
not make mere pleasing decorative subjects, or pleasing things 
to look upon, in between the trees and the green of the shrub 
bery. I do hope that the profession of sculpture will respond 
in bringing up men who are both willing and able to express 
ideas that are great and everlasting, such as are recorded in the 
sculptury’ you see in ancient marble. 

It is but a short time ago since I listened to a lecture deliv 
ered by a European scientist, on the subject of Babylonia, illus- 
trated by lantern-slides. And as the lecturer showed us one view 
after another of pieces of sculpture, he said, “In these works 
of art, read the history and the greatness of the people who lived 
thousands of years before us.” Then let us architects and 

It is full time that this useful word should be invented. If it should 
“cateh on,” its first use here by a foreign-born citzen will afford an inter 


esting example of the many causes that are forcing the English language to 
expand.—Ens. 





sculptors record in stone, in some manner, whatever is lasting 
and great about us. 

I do hope we will come to a time when the fair beauty “Art’’ 
will be among us, and that it will not depend upon the dress 
she wears that she shall be received. That the spirit will live; 
that the outer garment about the spirit will be secondary, and 
the home of that spirit then I am sure will be America. 


THe CHAIRMAN.—We have heard from an architect, a painter, 
and a sculptor. I am now going to call upon a gentleman 
whose life-work is amidst painting and sculpture. I have pleas- 
ure in introducing Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 

Sirk Caspar Purpon CLARKE, OF NEw York.—It is with some 
difidence that I arise this evening to speak to a body so repre- 
sentative and important as the Architectural League, because 
| feel, being almost in a new country, having recently come 
from Europe, possibly | may be taken in a manner to be repre- 
senting to you the latest thought, the latest opinions, of the 
people | come from, and in a manner | should do so, for it is 
not so very long since I was a British delegate to a conference 
in Brussels on this very subject. I sat there steadily, day after 
day, for a week through the conference. Their conversation was 
in a language I did not understand, but, excepting, | think, for 
just one short speech in one of the Slavonic languages, I was 
able to follow it very well. It seemed to me always coming 
back to the same thing. Everybody practically agreed that he 
agreed with the other speaker in the necessity for doing some- 
thing; for regulating the buildings, the lines of streets, in new 
towns, and everybody lamented the impossibility of treating in 
any way the old ones. Reports were published, | think, but 
conferences are slow things in Europe, and reports are only 
published and distributed when everybody has forgotten every- 
thing about it. It took twelve months to get out the reports 
and I have not had time to read my copy yet. But it left the 
impression on my mind that there had been a lot of clever work, 
good talking and good matter practically thrown away. Every- 
body was disheartened; they felt they could do nothing with the 
old town, while people who were not artists had here and there 
tackled the old town. 

Not everybody is old enough to remember Paris when Baron 
Haussmann was supported by the Emperor. Where the law would 
not assist them, they tried a sort of moral suasion. There were 
some kinds of trades-unions there and they tried to defeat the 
movement in the Boulevard de Opéra. A certain man would not 
give up his property. They lowered the Boulevard to a level 
nine feet below his front door, and left him standing up there 
He was a tradesman with a large shop, and they didn’t leave 
him any means of getting customers into it. But they had the 
Emperor behind them, and I remember seeing the house finally 
pulled down 

We are a very conservative people in England; it is very 
difficult to get improvements of any kind through. I do not 
know how certain improvements were carried out, but we have 
heard this evening of old Fleet Ditch with dead cats coming 
in—I remember the Thames in that condition—but somehow 
it was managed; perhaps politics gave strength to the move- 
ment. For some two or three miles down from London Bridge 
to the House of Parliament the whole of this sort of disreputable 
wharfage—it was terrible! The mud banks were well supplied with 
dead cats and dogs; it was a large supply; so much so that it 
was a constant source of reproach that they were not treated 
properly, and Punch used to give us a picture of. the future 
Thames with its dead cats; it was no libel at all; it was the 
truth as appeared to all of us. But within a few years that was all 
swept away. I do not know how they compensated the people, 
but everybody was heavily compensated. I believe they sold 
the property for three or four times its value, and compensated 
them in that way. There was not a square inch of ground taken 
without payment, and from London Bridge some two miles to 
the House of Parliament there was a stretch of old wharfage 
left, and they took it up and continued three miles to Chelsea. 
The whole north bank of the Thames has been cleared of these 
unsightly things, and the embankment, more or less beautiful, 
carried along. It was not new, because the French are always 
ahead of us in things of that kind. In Paris they did it on both 
sides. The French began one hundred years before they did 
in London, but they did it in despotic times. We did it in 
times when they could not touch anybody else’s property with- 
out paying for it twice its value. Otherwise you get into legal 
disputes, involving both sides in legal expense. 

London was built from East to West, with the old country 
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roads going in towards London along the river bank; there was 
very bad communication North and South. You couldn’t drive 
from the river bank up North anywhere without going through 
a lot of crooked streets. It was decided to straighten them up, 
and in a very valuable part of the country they opened this road 
some five or six months ago called “The Kings Highway.” They 
smashed right through all these streets, with very handsome 
entrances on each side, which give easy access to carriages com- 
ing from East or West going North, and I should think if it 
was done in London it ought to be done anywhere. 

When I first saw New York, twenty-one or twenty-two years 
ago, I thought on entering the harbor what a magnificent oppor- 
tunity they had lost here for making a grand Venice; it reminded 
me of Venice. But treated in rather a great manner it would 
have been the grandest city in the world. That was my thought. 
I was only a few weeks here, and the thought did not last many 
days, because the second day I was here I saw the people clear- 
ing out in the evening, going to Brooklyn and to Jersey, and then 
{ realized that with a city with a population as large as this, 1t was 
necessary to have a different class of buildings from anything 
they had in Venice, and I wondered how you would meet the 
problem. I arrived here a few months ago to find that you had 
dealt with the problem; you had not created a second Venice, 
but something in a way much greater. I do not say more beau 
tiful, but it was appallingly grand. The effect of these enormous 
buildings, as you come up the harbor, with their myriads of tiny 
little windows—port-holes of commerce—make them look at first 
like fortresses. When I first saw those fortresses I was reminded 
of old Cronstadt. New York had become a vast city, covered 
with houses full of loop-holes; not with guns behind them 
not with guns of war—but far more deadly guns, the guns of 
commerce, which destroy their enemies without the slightest 


chance of their enemies hitting back. That is the appearance 
New York had to me when I arrived this time. I think I must 
limit my remarks simply to that fact. You lost the chance of 
making it a Venice, but you didn’t want a Venice 

Recently I have been up the Harlem River; there you have 
lost a chance of reproducing those old Dutch towns, with their 
canals and old Dutch barges. But then do those old Dutch 
barges move fast enough for you? It is another type of life 
I dare say where there is so much earnestness things will come 
right before lorg; but they never will come right unless you 
urge the principle of some of the dealers in the old country: 
ask for twice as much as you want, and the chances are that you 
will get three parts of it. 


CHE CHAIRMAN.—I am now going to call upon a very dear 
eo . . 7 i y ° 
friend of mine to say a word to you—Mr. Frank Hopkinson 
Smith, 


Mr. FraANK Hopkinson Situ, oF New York.—lI have lis 
tened with very great pleasure to the eulogy pronounced upon 
my adopted city by the distinguished English expert, Sir Purdon 
Clarke. I welcome you gentlemen to this city. I know how 
poverty-stricken you are for beauty in your own. We have a 
certain civic pride about our institutions, very much like the 
Irishman who took his boy to a shoe-store and said, “I want 
you to fit this boy with a pair of shoes.” “French kid?” said the 
storekeeper. ‘No, said the [rishman, “Damn you—born in the 
Fourth Ward.” 

When you arrived in this great metropolis and saw that mag 
nificent aggregation of “yellow waffles” set up on end, with their 
tiny windows, which this distinguished gentleman from the other 
side calls “port-holes of commerce,’ I know your souls must 
have been filled with pride 

If I had been in charge of the Committee it would have given 
me the greatest pleasure to have shown you our streets; to have 
impressed upon your minds their safety. I should have taken 
you up to the derricks on 34th Street, where the walking-dele- 
gates of a sister organization cut the guy-ropes the night before, 
and where the policeman turned his head the other way. 1 
should have shown you the crowds on Fourteenth Street, s 
vast that the President's daughter could not even move to get a 
bonnet without three hundred and seventy-five thoroughbred 
American gentlemen levelling their cameras at her. And so 
high 1s the standard of morality among us that a distinguished 
judge on the bench devotes his time to literature, so fine, so 
moralizing and so uplifting that numbers of the publishers of 
our daily press ask hourly for “copy. These are the things 
that make us boast in New York! These are the things that 
swell our bosom with pride! 

We welcome you to this metropolis. We know that when 


you go home you will have seen things which you never saw 
before—and some of which you will never want to see again. 
But there are some things left; things which will not only brim 
your eyes when you think of your chosen profession, but which 
will fill your hearts with joy when you realize to what heights 
it can attain. The Morgan Library, by McKim, for one; the 
portico of the Guarantee Building, on Broadway, by Bruce 
Price, for another; the new Custom House, by Cass Gilbert; 
the great Library, by Carrére & Hastings; and a dozen other 
structures, each of which is an open protest against the vul 
garity of the age in which we live. 

You young men, who are the hope of the beauty-progress of 
the country within the sound of my voice, must remember that 
you have entered a profession that is more ennobling than al! 
the other professions on the globe. Look back upon those who 
have gone before—those who have crossed over to the great 
majority! The father of your President, to whom more than 
to any other man is due the very possibility of your meeting in 
this building, a structure which did not even exist when he went 
home to glory! When the whole trend of the movement was for 
something decorative, something ornate, something encrusted 
all over like a mud-pie, Hunt built the Lenox Library. Not 
from the World's Fair, as has been stated to-night, because he 
was the World’s Fair, but simply because of that innate love of 
beauty which was born in him; to his determination to do the 
simple, the pure and the great is our present art movement due 
to-day. And then we had Richardson, and Van Brunt and At 
wood! Some man in Chicago told me some years ago that the 
Chicago Fair cost thirty millions of dollars. “Thirty,” I an 
swered, “it would be cheap if it had cost sixty millions of dol 
lars, and had produced Atwood! for ycu will get every penny 
of it back before the Republic is fifty years older!” 

Do you know what it is to be an architect? Have you ever 
had an idea of the responsibilities that rest upon your shoulders ? 
Come with me some lovely autumn afternoon and stroll out 
through that great open-air bric-a-brac shop of the univers 
the Piazza of San Marco; you will miss the wonderful bell 
tower in the vault of blue—gone now these.two years! But it 
will come again! I saw the final stones of the foundation placed 
on the 20th of October of last year. Two years more and the 
Marangona, that great bell in the tower, will ring out the hours 
as it has done for centuries. Look with me on that wonderful 
jewel-casket, with its bronze horses, its columns of porphyry 
and verde ant que, its mosaics in gold and precious stones! 
With that same love for the beautiful, with that same skill, with 
that same mastery 

} 


{ color and composition, that you admire so 
much to-day, this master-work of the architect of that day grew 
and grew until, as the great Ruskin said, its very sky-line 
against the blue was as if white-capped waves had been tossed 
up and frozen. And not only San Marco, but come down to the 
Piazetta, and from the Molo, between the gateless posts of the 
Lion and St. Theodore, watch the setting sun gild the angel on 


San Georgio, the golden light slowly mellowing down into deep 
shadows below. Who wrought the things that make this beauty ? 
The man with the trowel! Who stood behind him? A man 
poring over a drawing board, a T-square and pencil in his hand, 
and a flaming thought in his soul that has illumined the universe 





CONVENTION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 
\MERICA 

Mr. RicHAarp HowLanp Hunt, or New Yorx.—Mr. Preside 
and Members of the Architectural League of America: 

It is a great pleasure to see you here, and I most heartily we! 
come you in behalf of the Architectural League of New York 
to our home. It seems to me particularly fortunate that you ar 
holding this convention here, because I had the pleasure of hav 
ing a very interesting talk with your President, and I feel that 
your being here is going to give the men in New York a chance 
to understand your objects and really find ovt a little more 
what your purpose—the purpose of your organization—is. | 
do not propose to make any speech, because your time is very 
limited, but there are one or two little points that it seemed 
to me it might be wise to bring to your attention, particularly 
in view of the fact that this is a comparatively young organiza 
tion, and, so far as I can see at the present moment, started 
out with that most definite idea of what you want to do, the most 
definite that you have had since your organization has been estab 
lished. In view of that fact it seems wise to give you a short 
résumé of what we here in New York have been doing, which 


‘Held at 215 West 57th Street, New York City, Jan. 31, 1906. 
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is allied in a way with what you are trying to do, or intend to 
do, in a very much broader way in the United States. Within 
the last few years, there has been a harmony between our dif- 
ferent societies here in New York which has not existed before; 
and it is owing to the fact that our societies are learning that each 
society has its own province; that it can only do one thing 
well, and that it is not wise to try and do the work of more 
than one society at a time. The Architeciural League of New 
York has adopted the policy of not—you might call it, interter- 
ing with the professional and ethical side of the profession. That 
s taken care of by the Chapter. The Sculpture Society takes 
care of that same work for the sculptors, the Mural-Painters 
for the painters, and the Beaux-Arts Society is taking care of 
the educational side; and our Architectural League of New 
York resolves itself into practically a clearing-house for the 
different societies, always ready to endorse and forward any 
novement that is started or initiated by one of the societies 


whose special province it is to look after a certain matter. A 
case comes up in point just now where our Chapter has made 





certain recommendations to the Mayor in regard to the compo- 
sition of the new Board to revise the Building Code. It was 
suggested that the Architectural League should take that up. 
It hardly seemed proper, considering that our League was com 
posed of architects, painters and sculptors; but since the Chapter 
has taken it up the League proposes to endorse that movement, 
and also we hope to have the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 
endorse it. You have established now, if I understand it, a very 
definite policy. Whether it is wiser to educate the individual or 
iblic, and in that way create a demand for the 


to educate the Pp 
individual, or to create the supply, that is a question, of course, 
that I suppose you have threshed out very thoroughly, and have 
come to the conclusion that you want to educate the individual 
But no man or society can do more than one thing well, and I 
think from our experience here in New York—we have had quite 
an experience—we have had quite a number of years of trial- 
that it is not amiss to have made this suggestion to you. Take 
our policy, fight it hard, work all you can and push it through 


and may God go with you 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA. 


Mr. N. Max DUNNING, oF Cuicaco.—In behalf of the Archi 
tectural League of America, and in behalf of all here assembled, 
[ wish to thank the National Sculpture Society, the National 
Society of Mural-Painters and the Architectural League of New 
York for the splendid reception that they have accorded us. 
and for the splendid evidences of entertainment that are given us 
on the programme which we have before us. I also wish to thank 
Mr. Hunt for the gracious words in which he has given us wel- 
legislate 


here, gentlemen, on an important mission, to 





wisely for the future expansion of the League’s work and to 
give that work such direction that it will bring about the best 


possible results. The work which the League has accomplished 
should give us ground for great optimism. The work which 
still lies before the League in possibility of accomplishment is 
worthy of the most serious thought and careful consideration. 


We have arrived at the seventh year of our age, and with each 
year has come a better definition of purpose, a more clearly 
lefined grasp of what our mission is as an architectural organ- 
ation. With each year also has come an increased responsi- 
bility of increasing power, and the responsibility for its judicious 
application goes hand in hand, and should never be lost sight of. 
lhe conventions of the Architectural League of America are not 
unlike the observations taken on a ship at sea. The latitude 
and longitude are found, the mistakes of the past voyage are 
corrected, and the ship sets its course straight for its destination 
Che Architectural League has made mistakes; the Architectural 
League will make other mistakes in the future. That need not 
particularly embarrass us; we may not particularly regard them, 
for it is through error, to a large extent, that we learn the 
truth. In some of our projects we must admit failure, but we 
must work indefatigably for success. In all of our projects we 
must be inspired by a noble purpose consistent with our high 
ideals as an organization; and in all of our projects we must 
work to the end that our architecture will assume the dignity 





of a profession in the eyes both of its practitioners and the 
public, who, unquestionably, are fast awakening to a better ap- 
preciation of art. It seems to me that in this public awakening 
to the value of art lies one of the great fields for usefulness of 
he Architectural League of America. With our power as an 


organization we can accomplish a great deal in directing public 
sentiment into channels that will be productive of great good. The 
governing board of the Architectural League should be the 
clearing-house of the highest and best ideas of architecture in 
its broadest sense as they relate to architecture and painting and 
sculpture and gardening and the making of cities, and every- 
thing that comes under that vast head. The thoughts that are 
given out, the directions given by the governing board can be 
best worked out through our constituent clubs understanding, 
as they do, all of the peculiarities of their local conditions. 

One of the great fields for the Architectural League of Amer 
ica is the educational field—the education of young men. We 
have in our organization hundreds of young men whose minds 
are supple, who are susceptible to good influences or to bad 
influences. The teachings that go from the central body, the 
teachings that go from each of the constituent clubs should al- 
ways be an inspiration to these members to become better archi- 
tects and to mould a higher ideal of their profession. The habits 
of thought and study of these young men are being formed, and 
you can appreciate for yourselves the wonderful influence it 
would have upon the future generation of architects that these 
minds should be so moulded that they would come up with a 
high regard for the esthetic side of architecture, becoming in 
consequence better men. 

the convention then organized, with Mr. D. Everett Waid; of 
New York, as chairman, and Mr. Albert E. Skeel, of Cleve 
land, as secretary. 

THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. D. E. Watp).—I will rule a speech on 
my part out of order, but I cannot get out of my mind a remark 
that I heard last evening from the head of the famous Hampton 
Institute, who said that he had just been trying to interest a 
prominent man of New York in their institution, that famous 
college from which Booker T. Washington graduated, and this 
prominent New York man said he had never heard of that insti 
tution! ‘That is an illustration of the dense New York ignor 
ance which you will find on many subjects. It is one of the 
things that has been of continual interest and surprise to me; 
so you must not feel disappointed if you find that the Architec 
tural League of America is not well known in New York. Even 
a convention here of a thousand delegates causes scarcely a 
ripple, and a very small percentage of New York knows that it is 
being held at all. So if we are not noticed by the citizens gen- 
erally it will not be strange; but I do hope that this convention 
will do its work with such earnestness and with such sane and 
calm balance that it will make an impression on the profession, 
on architects, on sculptors and on painters, and will show that 
the object of this organization is one which is to be carried out 
with a single purpose 

Mr. Dunning then read the report of the Executive Board. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

Your Executive Board respectfully submits the following 
report: 

As provided by the Constitution of the League, your Presi 
dent, representing the Chicago Architectural Club, selected the 
following gentlemen from that club to act with him: Mr. 
Richard E. Schmidt, V. Pres.; Mr. John L. Hamilton, Sec.; 
Mr. Hermann V. von Holst, Treas.; Mr. Alfred Hoyt Granger, 
Mr. Howard V. D. Shaw, Mr. Elmer C. Jensen, who, together 
with your President, N. Max Dunning, have constituted the 
Executive Board. 

The meetings of this Board have been held approximately 
every two weeks, at which time questions of routine business 
have been taken up and disposed of. 

The Executive Board has been particularly fortunate this year 
in having had its line of action largely mapped out for it by the 
convention in Pittsburgh and has bent its efforts toward putting 
into active operation the projects recommended by the retiring 
Board, and by the Standing-committees in their reports to that 
Convention. 

We have succeeded in a measure, and I am pleased to report 
the following results: 

School Scholarships—In our effort to establish scholarships 
in the architectural schools of the country, we met with a most 
generous response from the President and Fellows of Harvard 


University, receiving from them by gift three “scholarships in 


architecture,” each equivalent to one year’s free tuition at Har- 
vard. Two of these scholarships are awarded upon the result 
of a competition in design conducted and judged under the 
auspices of the League, in the various constituent clubs and open 
to any of their members, The third scholarship is awarded to 
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that member of the League who passes the highest regular en- 
trance-examination. The first competition for these scholarships 
was held simultaneously in all of the clubs last September and 
two scholarships were awarded, The men receiving these schol- 
arships are at present pursuing their studies in Harvard. While 
there were but few competitors, this fact was easily attributable 
to the short notice that could be given and it would be an unfair 
criterion by which to judge of the success of the scholarship 
idea. Announcements have been issued for the second compe- 
tition, which will be held early in March and upon the results 
of which the scholarships for next year will be awarded. It 1s 
only due to the President and Fellows of Harvard and to Prof. 
Warren, who has so earnestly championed our cause, that a large 
number should compete and show that we are deeply — sensible 
of the great assistance they have given us in carrying out our 
programme of education. 

While we have not as yet received scholarships from other 
architectural schools, the manner in which they have taken up 
the question and the interest shown in its possibilities lead us to 
expect that eventually we will have other scholarships to offer 
to our members. 

The Executive Committee respectfully recommends that this 
work be carried on. 

Traveling Scholarships—We have also secured pledges of the 
funds necessary for establishing an “Architectural League of 


America Traveling-Scholarship’ of a value of $1,200. \ 
part of these funds are already in the League treasury and we 
anticipate no delay in receiving the remainder. Announcement 


of this competition has already been sent out, and the programme 
has been written, but this will not be made public until the time 
of the preliminary competition. 


It has been the intent of the Executive Board to make the 
restrictions as to eligibility as broad as can be made, consistent 
with the best interests of the Scholarship and its recipient. 

We will require from all competitors an essay in which they 
will set forth their opinion as to what is the function of such 
a scholarship as this, and what if any, are their natural predilec 
tions, with the intention that their designated study may be made 
congenial to their tastes and impose the least possible restriction 
on the individuality of their work. 

We will require that the holder of the first scholarship ob 
serve particularly some designated subject pertaining to the im 
provement of cities, and report to the Executive Board. 


Your Executive Board has given this question of a Foreign 
Traveling Scholarship deep consideration,-and are greatly im- 
pressed with its future possibilities and inestimable value. We 
therefore respectfully recommend that this project be continued 
and developea. We would further recommend that, at the earli- 
est moment it may be found expedient, the League establish 
Traveling Scholarships in Mural-Painting and in Sculpture 

[he Annual—A contract has been signed with Mr. John C 
Baker, of Philadelphia, to assume the management of The Ar- 
chitectural Annual, and this work will be carried to completion 
without the League assuming any financial responsibility what 
ever. The work of soliciting advertisements for this volume 
has been begun. 

We have also communicated with the various clubs securing 
permission to select plates from their 1906 catalogues and have 
met with favorable responses from all but one, and there is no 
doukt that we will be able to secure any plates we may desire 
in this case 

We have every reasonable assurance that The Architectural 
Annual will not only be a volume which will be a credit to the 
Architectural League of America, as a résumé of the current 
work in Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, but that it will 
also maintain the Foreign ‘Traveling Scholarship in Architec 
ture and probably, in the near future, in alternate vears, schol 
arships in sculpture and mural-painting 

Your Executive Board respectfully recommends that this ven 
ture be given an impartial trial 

The Executive Board wishes to commend most emphatically 
the splendid work done by the Committee on Education, of 
which Prof. Newton A. Wells is Chairman, and of the Com 
mittee on Civic Improvements, of which Mr. Frederick S, Lamb 
is Chairman, and of which you will hear in detail when their 
reports are made. In making this special mention, however, 
we do not. wish to imply that the work of the other committees 
has been less zealous cr attended by less successful results 

The Executive Board have had published the document issued 
by the Committee on Education and have also had published and 


distributed in pamphlet form, the Report of the Committee on 
Civic Improvement, as authorized by the last convention.. 

Recapitulation—Your Executive Board recommends: 

a. ‘That an effort be made to increase the number of Schol- 
arships in the Architectural Schools. 

b. That the Architectural Annual be continued as an organ 
of the League. 


c. That the Traveling Scholarship in Architecture be con 
tinued 
d. That Scholarships in Mural-Painting and Sculpture be 


established, 

ce. That the present Standing-committees be all continued 

f. That the question of periodical bulletins be considered 
These to set forth the prospective work the League has in mind, 
in order that it may be incorporated in the programmes of the 
various clubs. 

g. That special committees be appointed or elected to take 
care of the work in connection with the Traveling Scholarship 
and The Annual. 

h. That the Chairman of the Commiitee on Current Club 
work should be selected from the city represented by the Exec 
utive Board. That a Committee be appointed to look into the 
Circuit Exhibition 

i. That archives for the preservation of club documents should 
be established. 

j. That a Committee on Foreign Correspondence be made a 
standing-committee. Their duty to bring about a closer harmony 
between our organization and foreign similar organizations, to 
the end that our traveling-scholars shall be given a better stand- 
ing and increased opportunities while abroad, and the interna 
tional question of better government as expressed in concrete 
examples of civic improvement may be more universally studied 
and the knowledge more systematically disseminated. 

k. That the Architectural League of America appoint a dele- 
gate who is thoroughly familiar with the League’s work and 
ideals to attend and represent it at the World’s Congress of 
Architects to be held in London in July. Our position as an 
architectural body and our interest in the progress of architec 
tural thought seems to demand that this be done. 


Finally: It is the opinion of your Executive Board that, con 
sidering the personne] of our Society, the sphere of its greatest 
usefulness is an educational one in the broadest sense. That we 


must use our good offices to encourage in the minds of the 
younger members of our organization high ideals of architectural 
expression and professional practice. 

And finally, that we shall exert in the greatest degree possible 
a strong influence in moulding the public mind to a better ap 
preciation of art 

The Convention then amended its constitution so as to reduce 
the annual dues of Undergraduate clubs from $25 to $10 

SECOND DAY. 


The time of the Convention during the second day was con- 
sumed mainly in listening to the reading of the routine reports, 
few of which led to any discussion. 

PRESIDENT DUNNING, oF CHIcAGo.—If it is in order, I should 
like to suggest, or make the motion, that a committee of three 
be appointed by the Chair to take up the question of rehabilitat 


ing “the circuit exhibition.” Very often that is incorporated 


the report of the Executive Board as one of the recommenda 
tions, but it seems to me that the time is going to be so taken 
up with a consideration of the different recommendations that 


have been made that it will be very difficult to give them all the 


consideration that some of them deserve. I think that the ques 
tion of the exhibition circuit is a very important one, and I know 
from experience, as others do, that it is a very difficult one to 


solve. We have attempted to solve it at various times without 
any success so far, but at the same time there is a call from the 
different constituent members of the League that that shall not 
be abandoned; that a great many of the clubs look toward the 
League for that as one of its best features. Some of the clubs, in 
fact, join the League to gain the benefit they could get from 
participation in this circuit exhibition, and we think it would 


be advisable for a committee to take up this question alone, and 
leave it out of consideration of the Committee on Committees 
Reports, and give that Committee the power to call in and ob- 
tain the sentiment of the different clubs, calling delegates from 


each of the different clubs to advise with them in reaching their 
conclusion, and they should report back to this convention, and 
at the business meeting to-morrow. If it is accepted, I will make 


that as a motion before the convention. I make the motion that 
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the Chairman be empowered to appoint a committee of three to 
look into the question of rehabilitating the circuit exhibition. 


Pror, WELLS, oF Ursana, Itt.—That is a question that I have 
been interested in personally, having had some experience, hav 
ing been Chairman of the Exhibition Circuit one or two years, 
and I should like to see that whole problem solved satisfactorily 
to the League. 1 think such a committee ought to be appointed, 
and that this investigation ought to be gone into. As Mr. Dun 
ning said, it is a very difficult thing to handle. I think most of 
the members of the convention know my sentiments concerning 
that matter from a report which I returned last year, namely, 
that this exhibition should be reduced to the form of an annual 
exhibition taking place at the time and place of the convention 
meeting, and that some means should be devised for having a 
jury—a competent jury of experts along the various lines of 
drawings—to pass upon them and make awards of honorable 
mention. I personally do not believe in offering monetary prizes. 
I believe in having simply awards of honor. It might be pos- 
sible that matters might be improved along the lines of classi- 
fication. I hope such a committee will be appointed 

Mr. HEADMANN, oF SAN Francisco—On behalf of the San 
Francisco Architectural Club, 1 would like to say that, if this 
proposed committee is appointed to take up this problem, we 
would like that committee to consider us in the matter; that is, 
in helping to facilitate the arrangements so it would be possible 
for us to follow that circuit exhibit out there on “the coast.” It 
may be impracticable on account of the expressage, but if there 
is any way practicable, within the means of the League, we will 
consider it very much in our favor. 

Motion seconded and carried 

The chair appointed the following as such committee: Prof 
Wells, of Illinois, Chairman; Messrs. Nicholson, of Philadel- 
phia; Headmann, of San Francisco, and Lacey, of Philadelphia 

THIRD DAY, 

SpeaAKer Waip.—The report of the Special Committee on 
Reports of standing committees will now be read 

The report follows: 

The Special Committee to receive and report on the reports of 
Standing Committees respectifully reports as follows: 

1. Executive Committee—Your Committee has carefully con 
sidered the report of the Executive Committee and endorses 
the recommendations contained therein and urges their adoption. 

». Education.—The thoroughness with which the Educational 
Committee has done its work cannot be too highly commended. 
This Committee recommends that its summary or comparative 
table be given wide publicity in that it is of value to all interested 

1 architectural education and of particular value to the faculties 
of architectural schools 

3. Publicity and Promotion.—Your special committee in con- 
sidering the report of the Committee on Publicity and Promo- 
tion respectfully recommend that additional steps be taken to 

ie non-affiliated Architectural Clubs mentioned in this 
report to join the League. In this connection we further recom- 
mend that particular efforts be made to induce the Architectural 
Societies established at the Universities and Colleges throughout 
the United States and Canada to become affiliated with the 
League, the well-known policy of the organization being to foster 
in every way the education of the student and draughtsman. 
This will be materially simplified now that the status of the 
junior members has been clearly defined. 

Your Special Committee endorses the recommendation that 


efforts be made to assist the architects and draughtsmen in the 


induce tl 


smaller centres to organize themselves into architectural clubs, 
when possible, or to become eligible to the benefits of the Archi 
tctural League of America by becoming associated with some 
club already a member 

1, Current Club-work.—In the opinion of this Committee the 
report of the Committee on Current Club-work contains many 
suggestions of value and we recommend that the report be sent 
to all organizations members of the League. Also that especial 
attention be directed to the growing practice of giving architec 
tural books to the winners of club competitions. 

We recommend that wherever practicable League exhibitions 
be held at the time and place of the conventions 

We are surprised that the Current-work Committee found 
such a woeful lack of support of the various clubs of the League 
by the older members of the profession, and we recommend that 
increased efforts be made to gain their interest and support. 
5. Committee of Co-operation with the A. I. A—We recom 
mend that the Committee be instructed to work with the Com 


mittee of the A. |. A. and adopt such means as may be deemed 
best to bring about the establishent of the scholarships in archi- 
tectural schools. 

6. The able report of the Committee on Civic Improvement is 
a complete résumé of work done or projected. In order to 
carry out the instruction of the last convention this should be 
supplemented by bulletins issued at intervals giving current data 
and references relating to the subject. 

Mr. GLApwin.—I move its adoption as a whole 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr, Itrner.—There is a question about one item in Section b, 
that The Architectural Annual be continued as an organ of the 
League. May I ask if the name of that annual is fixed? I ask 
the question for this reason: Mr. Kelsey was speaking about it, 
saying that the name “Architectural Annual” belonged to him; 
that it was a copyrighted name, and that he could proceed against 
this organizaticn if we used that name. If the adoption of this 
report carries with it the fixing of the name of the Annual as 
the “Architectural Annual,” | think we ought to change it, be- 
cause we do not want to get into trouble with Mr. Kelsey. 

Pror, Wetis.—The report of the Committee on Exhibitions, 
which has not been heard, will have something touching right 
upon that point, as to the name of an annual or annual cata- 
lc gue. 

PRESIDENT DuNNiING.—lI will say in explanation that I sup- 
pose we used that word because it is a contraction of “The An- 
nual,” or “Year Book of the Architectural League of America,” 
and I know that in the correspondence in connection with this 
matter it has been called three or four different things; that is, 
the “Year Book” and “the Annual of the Architectural League 
of America,” and there has been nothing said about a definite 
name for this at all. it is probably a matter that would very 
properly come up for action to decide on what you want to call 
this year-book. In all of our correspondence that I recall it has 
been called either “the Annual” or “The Year Book of the 
Architectural League of America,” but that title has never been 
defined by any action of the League or of the Executive Board. 
It is a thirg that should be properly defined before we publish 
the book. 

What we are talking about is a recommendation in the report 
of the Executive Board that the Architectural Annual be con- 
tinued. 

A Devecate.—I would like to know how far that involves the 
League in any financial responsibility ? 

PRESIDENT DuNNING.—The recommendation of the Executive 
Board to the incoming executive officers last year at the con- 
vention at Pittsburgh was that an effort should be made to pub 
lish an annual; that is an annual publication in which we should 
give plates carefully selected, plates from catalogues of different 
architectural exhibitions throughout the United States, the idea 
being that we could obtain the use of these plates through the 
various exhibition committees. In that way we could obtain 
about 150 or 200 carefully selected plates from these exhibitions 
and any other place we were able to obtain them, and we desired 
to put them in a book of this kind. We also would have the 
best papers obtainable from the papers read before the annual 
convention of the League and before the various architectural 
clubs on subjects pertaining to architecture and architectural 
thought. These papers would be obtained in that way, and they 
would be solicited from men competent to write upon these sub- 
jects, and it was intended that they should be compiled and 
carefully edited and also published in this annual; that that 
annual should be financed by the securing of advertisements. 
and from these advertisements we expected to derive enough 
revenue to pay for the production of the book itself, and enough 
to maintain our foreign traveling-scholarships—that is, from the 
sale of the book and the amount we would derive from advertis 
ing. We may not require all for the traveling-scholarship, and if 
the project proves to be as successful as we have every reason 
to suppose it may, we all hope in probably two years, or perhaps 
next year, to get in the additional scholarships. We absolutely 
feel it as much our duty to get these scholarships as it is our duty 
to get scholarships in architecture. The reason that architecture 
was selected as the first one was because the preponderance 
of architectural members seemed to demand that; but it is the 
idea to take care of all those different branches of the arts allied 
to architecture, landscape gardening, sculpture and painting. 


Mr. Harper.—It seems to me that the report might be adopted, 
but as to the adoption of the recommendations therein it does 
not seem necessarily carried 
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SPEAKER Watp.—The Chair rules that the report has been for- 
mally adopted. If you are not ready to adopt it as a whole, a 
motion to reconsider will be proper. 

Mr. Harper, oF New York.—!I should like then to have the 
previous motion rescinded, and I will move that the report be 
received and placed on file and discussed by paragraphs. 

It seems to me that such a vital thing as this annual, involving 
the League in financial liability, is too serious a matter to pass 
over without discussion. 

Pror. Weti_s.—I second Mr. Harder’s motion for the simple 
reason that the committee of which I was chairman, was out, 
and some of the work we have to recommend touches very closely 
the whole problem of the publication. I therefore second Mr 
Harder’s motion. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Harpver.—I should like to ask for information as to the 
status of this annual publication at the present time. 

PRESIDENT DUNNING.—Acting upon the instructions given us 
Ly the last convention we took up this matter involving the 
carrying on the publication of the year-book of the League, and 
have signed with Mr. John C, Baker, of Philadelphia, a contract 
by which he is to secure the advertisements and place them and 
publish “he Annual,’ guaranteeing a publication of 2,500 copies 
to be placed on sale without any expense to the Architectural 
League of America. Mr. Baker, I will say, objected very strenu- 
ously to this, on the ground that he thought we tied him up in a 
knot in our contract, and that the League stood to lose nothing 
while he was responsible for the entire financial end of it. We 
simply took the ground that the League was furnishing its good 
name and that it really stood to lose as much as he could possibly 
lose, so the contract was finally signed. The League is not 
financially bound in any way whatever, even in the publicity 
necessary in putting this book on the market, the soliciting of 
advertisements, or anything of the kind. Mr. Baker, further 
more, has nothing to do with the editorial part, and we have a 
very broad scope in the placing of advertisements. I will say 
that the contract is signed on the basis of the T-Square Club 
catalogue of 1905—that it must be a book in every respect as 
good in the way of material, binding and general appearance as 
the T-Square Club catalogue of that year. That was the neces 
sary basis of our contract, and the Architectural League of 
America is not bound in any financial responsibility whatever for 
one year. 

Mr. Harper.—My motion is that this portion of the report be 
adopted. My motion now is that the action of the committee be 
endorsed, and that this portion of the report be adopted 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Pror. WELLS.—The committee appointed to report upon “Cir- 
cuit Exhibition” reports as follows: 

The Committee recommends that the Circuit Exhibition as an 
Exhibition be abandoned; its place to be taken by an Annual 
Exhibition of Architecture and the Allied Arts; that it be held 
at the time and place of the Convention; that Medals or Diplo 
mas of Honor be awarded for the most worthy work in Archi 
tecture or the Allied Arts exhibited during the Convention 
which have been previously executed. 

We further recommend, in case the above recommendations 
are adopted by this Convention, that a Committee be appointed 
to complete the details of this exhibition scheme. 

I will say, for the information of the members present that 
some of these details were discussed in the committee, and among 
others, the problem of a catalogue. Certainly such an exhibition 
should have its catalogue, and such a catalogue should be limited 
to the exhibits of that exhibition, and that catalogue would have 
to be maintained by the advertisements. Immediately I per 
ceived the difficulty arising from a publication already being 
provided for and contracted for, that would not perhaps provide 
for this scheme. There may be a way in which the annual pub 
lication of the League could incorporate its catalogue. It seems 
to me that such a catalogue of such an exhibition would appeal! 
to advertisers, and it is a question in my mind whether it should 
be made too bulky with papers and articles of a more or less 
literary character that might be published in our periodical 
literature. This is the report; you have it before you 

SPEAKER Waip.—lIf there is no objection the report will be 
received and placed on file. The matter of adopting it will come 
up by special motion 


It was moved and seconded that the report be adopted. 


Mr. Harper, oF New Yorxk.—This, again, is one of those sub 
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jects that involve considerable thought and labor, which it would 
seem wise to refer, with power, to the incoming board of officers. 
It is a very easy matter to sit here and decide that we are going 
to hold this kind of an exhibition in a certain way, at a time 
and place to be designated hereafter. It may be a place where 
there are no facilities for that sort of thing. The next conven 
tion may be held at a place where that kind of thing would not 
even be advisable. It may also be possible that the amount of 
preparatory work required and the schedule of dates and times 
at which the exhibitions are held might interfere, so it seems to 
me that whatever purpose there may be in the investigation of 
the difficulties which the committee has reported, that that could 
be done equally as well if the entire report was referred with 
power to act on it to the incoming Board. My understanding is, 
if it is adopted, the incoming Board has no discretionary power, 
and it must proceed to the execution of these recommendations 


Mr. Hynes, or Toronto.—I am well aware that this circuit 
exhibition is something that has annoyed the members of the 
League and has been a matter of disappointment and hardship 
While the suggestion contained in this committee’s report seems 
to be very good, it does not strike me that it is along the lines 
of least resistance. Several things have occurred that seem to 
me to show that there is a possibility of making a circuit of 
some service to the League, and also to the component members 
of it. For some time, I believe; it has been the habit of the 
T-Square Club to send to the League here in New York at the 
time of its exhibition and select a number of exhibits to be 
transferred over to the exhibition in Philadelphia, which usually 
follows this one. I noticed in the Boston catalogue and exhibi 
tion they did not get any drawings from Messrs. Carrere & 
Hastings; but as they printed in its entirety a letter they received 
from them explaining that—which makes the suggestion that they 
would be very glad to even go as far as preparing special exhi 
bition-drawings, if they were to be exhibited first at New York, 
which they considered the academic exhibition, and then to have 
them go on, possibly, to Boston, or some other city for exhibi 
tion there. If we can get men of the repute of Messrs. Carrere & 
& Hastings to make such an offer, to have the things that they 
consider worthy of their exhibiting, it would be of immense 
benefit to the constituent members of the League to have these 
drawings also exhibited, and I think that might be accomplished 
without great hardship to any executive operation of this League, 
if the following method in some way were followed: New York 
has the first exhibition, and from its exhibits that seem to indicate 
some particular merit, a very few drawings might be selected 
and sent to three or four different places and returned at once 
after going to the second exhibition. This would overcome the 
» on circuit. I do not 
think it would entail very much clerical work on the part of 


objections that the drawings have to g 


the members of the clubs in these cities to allow these men to 
pack these drawings and send them to us, and I think it would 
be providing a circuit which was, in the earlier days of the 
League, looked upon as a great thing; and while it has been im 
practicable in the way it has been undertaken before, I do not 
think there is anything impracticable in having—probably in the 
case of a dozen—perhaps three or four going to each city. It 
would be of an exceedingly high character. The benefit would 
he very great in setting a standard throughout the country 


Pror. ASH, OF WASHINGTON.—I want to correct one little state 
ment. The T-Square Club has its exhibition first. New York 
second and Washington Architectural Club third; but since we 
have held an exhibition we have endeavored to arrange dates 
to come immediately after New York, and have sent a committee 
here to make a selection of drawings from the New York exhi 
bition. That, in a sense, is a small circuit of three clubs, but it 
illustrates the time it takes. I think the T-Square Club exhibi 
tion opened the 28th of October. We won't have our exhibition 
until March, and to hold a circuit of three large exhibitions, that 
is Philadelphia, New York and Washington, means considerable 
work and time. I think that is one of the points about a circuit 
which has not always been understood, that the length of time 
to properly arrange your exhibition precludes any long circuit 
It must be one only within a few clubs, and if you want to have 
a circuit exhibition it must be by circuits arranged within smali 
clubs—that is, a few clubs. The other point I want to make in 
connection with Prof. Wells’s report is the idea that the club 
holding the exhibitions is to lose its individuality in the exhibi- 
tion. That is to say, if you say there is to be an exhibiton at the 
place of the next convention of the Architectural League, is the 
Architectural League to hold that exhibition, or is the club 
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entertaining the Architectural League to have the exhibition on 
their hands and the convention, too? That is a point I would 
like to have settled, because the Washington Architectural Club 
would not wish to relinquish its responsibility for its exhibi- 
tion. 

Pror. WELLS, oF UrBpANA.—It was not the intention of the com- 
mittee to interfere in any way with the local exhibitions, and it, 
of course, is taken for granted that the League will, in its future 
conventions in all probability meet at some metropolitan city. 
It will also be necessary to work out the details of this thing, 
and it will be necessary for some responsible person to be ap- 
pointed and employed at some remuneration to attend to the 
getting up of schedules, to the mailing of them, to the receiving 
of exhibits, and to their return; but this exhibition was not 
hought to take the place of any other local exhibition whatever, 
but to become an American affair including the States and the 
Dominion of Canada. We did not look at small things, and we 
are looking to the future and at large things. At this exhibi- 


tion it will be necessary to acquire a competent jury to pass 
upon these things. The committee is looking to the future and 


for large things, and it will be necessary, of course, for a com- 
mittee to be appointed to work out the scheme of work in con- 
nection with the incoming Board for next year—the officers for 
next year—and would have to submit, of course, their reports 

that Board for its approval. This is simply in the form of a 
lation, and not binding on the convention to do any 
particular thing. We have simply recommended it and ask the 
convention to make its recommendation to work out the details 
to work in conjunction with the incoming board of officers 
which may finally decide to abandon the whole thing 

Mr. Itrner, or St. Louts.—If that was the intention of this 


hink the wording of this report is unfortunate, 
es it mandatory, in my opinion. 


committee I t 
ak 


because it n 


Pror. Wetis.—It was not intended so to be made. 


Mr. ITTNE! If it was the intention to make this mandatory, 
| think it is a mistake, and we are not quite ready for it, for this 
reason: Washington comes to this meeting with the purpose of 


inviting the convention to meet next year in Washington. That 
means that the Washington Club will have to stand the expense 


of entertainment of this convention. If this convention forces 
upon Washington an exhibition, who is going to pay for that, 
the League or the Washington Club? We cannot expect Wash- 
ngton to entertain us and pay the expense of an exhibition, 
| means that the League must pay the expenses, I hold we 

not quite ready. We have got too many other important 
things. We are establishing scholarships, and we are publishing 


annual year-book, and while this would be very nice eventu 
think we are quite ready for it. I am of the opin 


{ 
n that the circuit should 





not be abandoned altogether, because 
is Of use to the younger organizations. We heard the report 


of the representative from San Francisco. His club has joined 
the League, and he crosses the country to attend our meetings 
One of their reasons for coming in was that we could help them 
in their exhibitions. They expect to get drawings out of that 
We ought to extend that more, because in the smaller communi 
ties it 1s a great aid, not only in stimulating club members but 
in arousing public interest, to continue these circuit exhibitions 
nd elieve the committee ought to burn a little more midnight 
nd go into the matter a little farther, and see if we cannot 
devise some other circuit and have the drawings and send them 
o wher er we sec fit 
Mr. Harper.—On the subject of circuit exhibitions of course 
we have a richer and more varied experience in this organization 
we have in anything else. We may recall that at the be 
ginning we started in with a very large idea of getting practically 
good exhibits from one exhibition and passing them 
round the entire circuit of clubs At that time I think there 
were six clubs, and that was the inception of the idea of this 
rganizatior That failed because the undertaking was too large 
f he ex ive capacity of the organization and the constituent 
organizations he amount of work was extensive and the ex 
pense was far too great, consequently it failed. The later amend 


ments that were made to the scheme were all in the dirction 
f reducing the amount of expense and responsibility and work 
*h modest proportions that it would be a success. Conse- 
quently if it was impracticable to pass these drawings through 
] ly more impracticable now, because 
we have something like eighteen clubs instead of six. While we 


those six clubs it is certain 


} 


are glad to see the largeness of view with which this idea which 


is advanced now—and undoubtedly it would be a very fine and 
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grand thing, greater even than anything we have ever attempted 
before—the fact is we did not succeed, by reason of the lack of 
executive capacity, in making even the smallest thing a success. 
For instance, take this Architectural League exhibition—it costs 
$10,000 to hold this exhibition. I presume it would cost even 
more now, and it seems to me in that respect it would be im- 
practicable. It might be proper to demonstrate that by an experi- 
ment. This thought occurred to me, whether it would not be 
more profitable to have an exhibition of architecture by the dele 
gates and by the members of the organizations, than to go to all 
the work of creating and arranging and establishing a great na 
tional annual exhibition of architectural drawings, because I make 
a distinction between exhibitions of architecture and exhibitions 
of architectural] draughtmanship. I wonder how many men 
there are in this room who have ever been to Newport. Wouldn't 
it be a good idea to have a convention at Newport, even if 
there was no club there. Would it not be better to hold a con- 
vention at Newport where there is no club. Let the delegates 
and members and clubs meet there and hold our convention in 
one of the excellent hotels which exist there, and let all the mem- 
bers go about and see an exhibition, perhaps second to none in 
the world. You will show them an architectural exhibition 
which they may never see in a lifetime in any other way. It 
seems to me that is going more directly to the point of progress 
in education in architecture than the attempt to hold a great 
exhibition of architectural draughtsmanship, which could only 
practically be held in two or three places; say Washington, say 
New York City, or Boston, Philadelphia, or Chicago, or St. 
Louis. I suggest these ideas which have occurred to me since 
| heard the subject mentioned. First, what is the exhibition for? 
An exhibition for the progress of art, the dissemination of ideas 
of architectural work, and it seems to me that we too frequently 
lose sight of the influence of architectural draughtmanship. If 
we take the public to a real exhibition of architecture instead 
of a mere imitation of it, it seems to me we are going by a more 
direct route, at far less expense and with no risk whatever, to 
that objective point which we are trying to reach. 

Mr. KELSEY As I look over the scene that has been pictured, 
in which we are to have all sorts of junkets free of expense, | 
think it is well for us to consider the plain possibilities of the 
schemes suggested. I was not in the room at the time that men 
tion was made of the architectural annual, and that is really my 
purpose in speaking now. I might add, now, that I know Mr. 
Baker very well, and that Mr. Baker came to me with a proposi 
tion before “The Architectural Annual” was ever started, which 
did not appeal to me at all, but had I followed Mr. Baker's ad 
vice, the financial results would have been a good deal better 
than they were. Even with that experiment, however, I am in a 
position to say that there are great financial possibilities in such 
a publication, and it is not wide of the mark to state that, if the 
project should be started, it is quite possible to net, even the first 
year, $10,000 in advertising, while the cost of publication itself 
need not, even with editors’ expenses, run over half that amount. 
I think Mr. Harder’s idea is a very excellent one, because cer- 
tainly we never any of us enjoyed a better exhibition than yes- 
terday in the “rubber-neck wagon.” We all of us enthused 
more on seeing actual buildings than when seeing exhibits. I 
want to be as brief as possible, and would say that until yesterday 
I knew nothing whatever of this project of an architectural 
annual, and it occurred to me that in return for the many 
courtesies that have been extended to me by the League, and 
as its first President, I should be delighted to surrender the 
good-will of “The Architectural Annual,” and the lists, and so 
on, and if it should be deemed advisable by the incoming ad 
ministration to accept this, they are at liberty to have the entire 
good-will without any compensation whatever. 

Pror. Wetis.—I simply want to put before the convention an 
idea as to the motive that makes it possible to obtain contribu- 
tions for an exhibition. I think Mr. Harder has not seen that 
side of it as strongly as I have. The failure has not been owing 
to inability on the part of committees to handle the thing, or to 
finance the thing. It has been simply inability to get contribu- 
tions. I know something about that personally, that until you 
create a motive that makes a man want to exhibit—you are not 
going to get the best work, or if you get anything from him you 
are not going to get his best work. He is not going to contribute 
unless he sees an opportunity to get some honor or emolument or 
advertisement. You have got to appeal to the selfish, human van- 
ity, and that is one of the things the committee thought of in 
making an annual exhibition, at which awards should be made 
by a competent jury. I believe you can get contributions sent at 
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the sender’s own expense for sending and return, just the same 
as I often send down to the Architectural League of New York 
and pay the expense of sending and returning for the honor of 
being placed upon your walls here. An exhibition of this kind, 
of a national character, at which the names of the jury who 
would pass upon them, and by whom the awards would be made 
would be known, would, I believe, stimulate the contribution 
of worthy exhibits, and I believe that is the greatest motive to 
get them, and the lack of that motive, | think, is an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of having a good exhibition. 

SPEAKER Watp.—Are you ready for the adoption of the report? 
If there is no objection there will be a few words added which 
the Chairman of the Committee has inserted into the report to 
make the meaning clear. 

Secretary Skeel then read the report of the Committee on 
Circuit Exhibition as follows: 

“The Committee recommends that the Circuit Exhibition as 
an exhibition be abandoned; its place to be taken by an annual 
exhibition of architecture and the allied arts; that it be held 
on the time and place of the convention; that medals or diplomas 
of honor be awarded for the» most worthy work in architecture 
or the allied arts exhibited during the convention which have 
been previously executed. 

“We further recommend that, in case the above recommenda- 
tions are adopted by this convention, a Committee be appointed 
to complete the details of this exhibition scheme, work- 
ing in conjunction with the incoming board and subject to its 
authority.” 

PRESIDENT DUNNING.—As to one clause in the report of the 
Executive Board, relative to the publication of “The Architec- 
tural Annual’—inasmuch as we have given that as the name of 
the publication, and as I find that that is the name given in the 
contracts which we have signed with Mr. Baker, of Philadelphia, 
1 wish to state that the convention should, in adopting the report, 
understand that they are also adopting that as the name of the 
publication, and I think that in using this name we should give 
Mr. Kelsey the consideration that is due him for the generous 
manner in which he has given us the future use of that name. 
The reputation enjoyed by the two annuals that Mr. Kelsey 
published is indeed a very excellent inheritance. They were most 
beautiful books in every sense. While we mightediffer with him 
in some of the details, I do not think there is any one but will 
accept them as very valuable additions to the architectural publi- 
cations, and I therefore think that it would be a distinct benefit 
to the annual which the Architectural League of America is to 
publish to have it go under the same name as Mr. Kelsey's 
previous publication, inasmuch, particularly, as he has waived 
all of his rights, his copyright-rights in connection with this 
name. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Friday, February 2, 1906. 

SPEAKER Watp.—There is one thing suggested by the report 
of the Executive Committee, namely, the election of a delegate 
to London to the International Convention in that city this com- 
ing summer. It might be well to make a motion to proceed 
with the election of that delegate. 

Mr. Russett.—Are we entitled to more than one delegate? 

Tue Presipent.—I think the convention is entitled to send as 
many as it chooses. 

Me. Itrner.—Inasmuch as I understand a number of our dele- 
gates would like to go as delegates to the coming International 
Congress, it would seem proper to me to delegate our incoming 
Executive Board to elect these delegates. Anybody signifying his 
intention to attend the Congress should be properly accredited 
as a delgate from the League. 

SPEAKER Watip.—The motion is that the matter of sending 
delegates to the International Convention in London be left to 
the Executive Committee, with power to send as many as they 
can find available. 

Mr. IttNer.—And all expenses of each delegate to be borne 
by him, of course. I was the League’s delegate at Madrid last 
year and I paid the bills. 

Mr. Ketsey.—I attended the first International Congress at 
which America was represented in Brussels in 1897, and I was 
very much impressed by the character of the men who were 
present there and by the poor showing made by the United 
States, and I think that it would be well that there should be 
no limit whatever on the number of delegates that we are en- 
titled to send, and that it would be well for the convention to in- 


struct the delegate or delegates as to some specific duties. I 
noticed that the foreign delegates, especially the German dele 
gates at Brussels, had a cut-and-dried plan and made a very 
impressive appearance before the convention; and in view of 
the fact that the Institute is going to put the best foot forward 
at London, it is quite important that some instructions be given 
to our delegates. 

SPEAKER Watp.—The Institute is going to use great efforts, 
sending only the most distinguished members to the convention: 
it will be an honor to represent the Institute, and we should 
exercise the same care, it seems to me; but as it stands now this 
matter is left in the discretion of the Executive Board. 

Mr. Hynes.—There is one point that I think might be brought 
before the convention, and:that is the possibility of having the 
Architectural League of America organize a European trip 
There are very many who would like to see the other side, and 
it is a little beyond their means to reach it; and as special rates 
can be obtained by getting a few together, I think if a com- 
mittee were appointed here that they might learn from the differ 
ent clubs how many would possibly go, if a limit were set for the 
trip, say of $500, and to spend probably eight or ten weeks 
abroad and under the patronage of the Architectural League of 
America, which no doubt would give access to many things that 
we might not get to personally—I would like to move that a 
committee be appointed to examine into the feasibility of having 
a European excursion, possibly annually, under the auspices of 
the Architectural League of America. 

There being no further remarks on this subject, the matter was 
put to vote, after being duly seconded, and carried. 

Mr. HELFENSTELLER.—Under the head of Unfinished Business 
[ wish to bring up again the matter that formed the topic of our 
conversation since we left and since we heard the lengthy debate 
this morning on the question of exhibitions. It would seem as 
a consideration due the smaller members of our organization, to 
which they are entitled and unquestionably so, that some aid 
and assistance should be given them toward having their little 
exhibitions. It has been a mooted question, how best to do this, 
and I take the liberty of offering one suggestion which, if it 
finds favor, will insure for each one of the smaller organizations, 
as, for instance, Toronto, San Francisco, and the University of 
Illinois, that which they have been craving for. The plan that 
I would suggest is this: That we here, who have come together 
a number of times and who know each other and have confi- 
dence in each other, should promise and pledge ourselves indi 
vidually to go back to our clubs and listen to the appeals from 
the clubs that are contemplating holding exhibitions; and that 
we pledge ourselves to provide for these clubs say six or eight 
drawings to each club, which are representative of the best work 
that we are doing in our communities. That operation will re- 
quire about four hours of work for the right man who will see 
to it that the drawings are properly boxed and consigned to the 
point of destination, and who will upon their return see that they 
are properly distributed to the contributors. Now, if each one of 
us here, representing the eighteen clubs would pledge ourselves 
to do this, it would form a nucleus of some seventy odd draw 
ings, which are unquestionably sufficient to give the clubs what 
they are craving for. And I wish to amend that right here by 
saying that I take the liberty, over my older associates here 
present, of putting my shoulder to it, by promising that when the 
appeal is made to St. Louis the drawings will be forthcoming. 


Mr. Hynes.—-Since the discussion here this morning, I had 
the pleasure of mentioning the matter to Messrs. Carrére & 
Hastings, the Boston (sic) people, who seem to display consid 
erable interest in it, and also displayed, I may say, considerable 
lack of knowledge of what the Architectural League is trying to 
do in this matter. It struck me that if a firm of this prominence 
were prepared to go to the length of making a set of exhibition 
drawings of the work that they most desired to exhibit, that it 
would stimulate any section of the country that it came into, 
and be worthy of any community, the large cities as well as the 
smaller. I told him that we understood that it was a hardship 
for these drawings to be away from their owners so long. He 
met my idea by saying that he did not care whether the drawings 
ever came back or not, as long as they went on exhibition in the 
different cities. And I think that possibly other men would be 
willing that a set of their drawings might be sent from New 
York, say, when the people in St. Louis desired to exhibit, all 
that would be required being that the drawings be returned at 
the end of the exhibition. That would form a nucleus, give us 
something of a standard. I suppose the idea of trying to get a 
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very large exhibition especially for the smaller clubs is quite out 
of the question. If we had, say at one exhibition, a particular 
piece of architecture presented to us, it would be a stimulation 
to us in that way; another year they might take another piece. 
I should like to see some such scheme worked out as set fortli 
in Mr. Carrére’s letter to the Boston Architectural Club. 


SPEAKER Walp.—If there is nothing further under the head of 
General Business we will proceed to the appotntment of Stand 
ing Committees. A motion is in order to hear the report of the 
committee to nominate chairmen of the standing committees, 


and the President. 


Mr. Dunninc.—As Chairman of the Committee on Nomina 
tions, I wish to state that they have gone into the question very 
thoroughly of making the nominations for the chairmanship of 
the various standing committees and the nomination of the men 
who are best equipped to carry on the work of the League next 
year. Before giving the results of the report of this committee, 
[ wish to make some remarks about at least one of the candi 
dates for the presidency of the League whom we have considered 


at great length and very favorably, but whom we do not recom- 
mend in our report. Of all of the men who were considered as 
candidates for President of the League next year, there was 
none who received such favorable comment from the Committee 
on Recommendations as Mr, J. P. Hynes, of Toronto. Mr 
Hynes has shown, through his connection with the Architectural 
League of America, the interest that he has taken in all of our 
conventions, the interest that he has shown in the work that we 
have asked him to do, the faithful way in which he has per- 
formed every duty that has been asked him—that he is certainly 
a person of the right presidential timber. And there was abso- 
lutely no question in the mind of this committee that so far as 
the personality of Mr. Hynes is concerned or his interest in the 
League, or his endeavors or anything of that kind, that he would 
be an ideal candidate for the presidency of the League. The 
only suggestion that we took into consideration in relation tu 
Mr. Hynes was the question of expediency and policy of the 
League And in this the argument was brought forth that at 
the present time that, whether the opinion would be just or not, 
an opinion might be created, seized upon by some of the con- 
stituent bodies of the League who are not thoroughly familiar 
with the convention work, that the time was not quite opportune 
to send the Executive Board to Toronto, Canada; that at the 
present time Canada, or any other American community out- 
side of the United States, was not sufficiently representative to 
be given the Executive Board; and this consideration was the 
one consideration that influenced the committee, more than any 
thing else, to decide upon another man to recommend to you as 
President of the League for the next year. But we wish to make 
it clear that we were thoroughly in favor of Mr. Hynes from 
every other consideration, except that we believed that it might be 
prejudicial to the best interests of the League at the present time 

and at the present time only—to have the presidency of the 
League go to Toronto; and we wish to put ourselves on record 
as a committee, and I know that we voice the sentiment of every 
person who has been in attendance at the League conventions 
in the past years, as showing our appreciation of the splendid 
work that Mr. Hynes has done, our appreciation of the splendid 
interest that he has shown in the efforts of the Architectural 
League of America, and to thank him for that interest. Mr 
Chairman and Delegates: Your Nominating Committee has the 
following report to make: We recommend that as Chairman 
of the Committee on Publicity and Promotion, Mr. Molitor, of 
Philadelphia, in recognition of the splendid serivces he has per- 
formed during the last year, be elected to succeed himself 

On the Committee of Education there is no word to be said 
All of you who have heard the report of Prof. Wells know very 
well that it would be very prejudicial to the interest of our edu- 
cational work not to have him continued in the splendid course 
that he has undertaken during the past year. We therefore recom- 
mend that Prof. Newton A. Wells, of the University of Illinois, 
be continued to succeed himself as Chairman of the Committee 
on Education 

On the Committee on Co-operation with the American Institut: 
of Architects, there is one man who performed the duties of 
chairman of that committee last year, who has been most inter 
tested in the work and who has been one of the staunchest friends 
of the Architectural League of America in all of our efforts to 
secure this co-operation which we desire in our educational 
work in connection with the American Institute of Architects, 
and we wish to recommend this man, Mr. William B. Ittner, as 
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Chairman of the Committee on Co-operation with the American 
Institute of Architects. 

As to the Committee on Civic Improvement, it seems best to 
continue the present chairman of the Committee on Civic Im- 
provement in his work, as he has a certain amount of data which 
he has compiled during the past year and issued in the report 
which we have before us and in the pamphlet, feeling that it 
would retard the progress of this Committee if a new Chairman 
took up the work and tried to find the channels for securing the 
information necessary to this Committee. We therefore recom- 
mend that Mr. Frederick Stymetz Lamb, of New York, be ap 
pointed to succeed himself as Chairman of the Committee on 
Civic Improvements. 

As to the Committee on Current Club-work, we have recom- 
mended Mr. J. P. Hynes, of Toronto, as Chairman, knowing, 
from the way he has performed every other duty that has been 
put before him, that he will perform the duties of Chairman of 
this Committee in the same commendable manner. We there 
fore recommend for your consideration Mr, J. P. Hynes as 
Chairman of that Committee. 

Our nominee for the presidency of the League next year is a 
man who needs no recommendation from me. He is a gentle- 
man who has been identified with the work of the Architectural 
League of America from its beginning, a man upon whom has 
been thrown a great many duties to perform, and who has always 
performed those duties well, and the interest that he has taken 
in the League, the interest that he feels for the League now and 
the work that he has done, the successful accomplishment that 
has come from his efforts, all point to Mr. Ernest J. Russell, of 
St. Louis, as the logical candidate for the Presidency of the Ar- 
chitectural League of America for the coming year. 

Mr. HELFENSTELLER.—Before proceeding with the election | 
would like to address a few words to the President and this 
convention. Through the very clever political manipulation of 
our President, Mr. Dunning found it possible for himself to be 
made Chairman of the Nominating Committee. There is no 
man—and I speak unhesitatingly and with candor—that is more 
deserving of the confidence of this body than is Mr. Dunning. 
He is the one man who has continually and since the inception 
of this organization had his right snoulder to the wheel and has 
been pushing the cart forward. It was only at the earnest and 
urgent solicitation on the part of Mr. Dunning, who explained to 
the Nominating Committee that it was utterly impossible for him 
to continue in this office, that we permitted him the privilege of 
not having his name presented. But every man at a certain period 
in his life has to have time for his own affairs, and he must be 
willing to sacrifice some of his ideals. Mr. Dunning has 
tendered, or rather promised this Committee to tender, his ser- 
vices to the newly elected President, stating that he will take 
care of that part of the work which under his administration had 
found its origin. He promised the Committee that he meant to 
tender to the new incoming President his services toward carry- 
ing out the work that he has begun for the Architectural League 
of America. 

SPEAKER Watp.—Your speaker, in acknowledging that he has 
been influenced by “clever political manipulation,’ in naming 
Mr. Dunning as Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
would like to add a word about Mr. Dunning. He was satisfied 
that Mr. Dunning was the logical candidate, but Mr. Dunning 
assured him that he would not be a candidate again under any 
circumstances. And I want to say to you that the Chairman 
appreciates, and I am sure you all do, the great sacrifice and 
earnest work which Mr. Dunning has put forth in behalf of the 
League and its work during the past year. The candidates are 
now before you. 

Mr. Hynes.—Mr. Speaker, I would like the pleasure of moving 
the adoption of the recommendations of the Nominating Commit- 
tee which, as I understand, includes Mr. Russell as President 
for the coming year of the Architectural League of America 
I also wish to express, while on my feet, my appreciation of the 
kind expression of Mr. Dunning who has so kindly spoken of 
me in this meeting in what I consider an altogether undeserved 
way. I feel a little conscious, from what Mr. Dunning has said 


’ 


that perhaps in some manner, in my bearing, I had shown am- 
bitions for the presidency; and I just want to take this opportu- 
nity, while expressing my appreciation of his kind words to say 
that nothing was farther from my thoughts, for I do not concede 
that I have done anything for that reason; all I have done was 
purely because of the interest I felt in the matter. 

Mr. Ketsey.—As there is only one candidate, Mr. Chairman, 
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I want to move that the Secretary of this convention be in- 
structed to cast the unanimous vote of this convention for the 
election of Mr. Russell. 

A rising vote was then taken, the election being unanimous. 

Mr. RusseE.t, or St. Lours.—Gentlemen, I feel very much like 
a lamb led to the slaughter. I am deeply appreciative of the 
great honor which has come to me unsought. I didn’t want it, 
but I do promise to do everything within my power for the best 
interests of the League. I have had, as Mr. Dunning has said, 
the interest of the League at heart from the time of the first con- 
vention which I attended in Chicago. I| think you all know that 
I lack the ability of a speaker, and will therefore excuse me upon 
my promise to try and show you what I can do. 

SPEAKER Waip.—Nominations are now before you for Chair 
man of the Standing Committees. 

Mr. Asu.—Mr. Chairman, I move that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to cast the ballot of the convention for the usual stand- 
ing committees, as there is only one name in each case, to save 
time. 

The Secretary being so authorized cast the ballot and the gen 
tlemen were declared elected. 

Mr. Asu, oF WASHINGTON.—Aftr reaching New York I re 
ceived the following telegram, from which I will read, and which 
requires no further comment on my part. (Reading): “Percy 
Ash: You are authorized to invite the convention to meet in 
Washington next year. Louis A. Simon, President Washington 
Architectural Club.” 

Mr. Ke.sey.—It do not rise to in any way depreciate the cour- 
tesy that has been extended from Washington, but to point out 
that it is going to be difficult indeed for any city to in anywisc 
equal the hospitality which we have received here this year, and 
it is going to be particularly difficult for Washington next yeat 
to take care of two conventions. Ag | understand it, the date 
of the convention will be approximately the same as this year, 
and the Institute, having had a dull convention, or comparatively 
dull convention this year, are setting out to do something to 
surpass even the brilliant convention held there last year; so, if 
it would be acceptable to those who invite us, to postpone the 
visit to Washington, it would be to the best interests of the 
League not to have the convention there next year. 


Mr. Hutt, or Brooktyn.—lI, too, feel that it would be a great 
mistake for the Architectural League of America to hold its 
convention in Washington next year. Possibly some of the dele- 
gates are not aware of the fact that the next convention of the 
American Institute of Architects is to be the semi-centennial 
of the founding of the Institute, as a result of which the Insti- 
tute is going to make extraordinary efforts in the matter of the 
next convention; and for that reason, and for that reason alone, 
I feel that it would be a great mistake for the convention of 
the Architectural League of America to be held in the city of 
Washington in the same year, and within a few weeks of this 
immensely notable celebration that is contemplated by the Insti- 
tute. I think that the Architectural League of America would 
suffer very much by the comparison, and it is the last thing in 
the world that I would like to see, to have any comparison made 
between the American Institute of Architects and the Architec- 
tural League of America, to the detriment of the latter. 


Mr. Ketsey.—The entertaining of the delgates to the two dif- 
ferent conventions rests in entirely different hands. The Wash- 
ington Chapter has practically nothing to do with the Washing- 
ton Architectural Club. I would urge most emphatically that 
whenever this League decides to meet in Washington, that you 
postpone the date from January or February till the spring. 
Washington is to be seen at its best in the latter part of April, 
and it is really worth seeing when the green first begins to color 
the streets, and I should certainly urge that when the convention 
decides to come to Washington, if it isn’t expedient to come this 
next year, why they will extend the invitation a year hence, if 
we are still alive, and ask that you try to arrange to come the 
latter part of April or the first of May. It will be to your pleas- 
ure, I am sure, to do that. 

I would like to point out that this matter of entertaining is 
more or less irrelevant and sometimes demoralizing. Too much 
entertaining takes us away from the real seriousness of the con 
vention. Now, 1 have been to several of the Institute’s con 
ventions, and I was surprised, in summing up its last convention, 
to see that practically no “entertainment” had been arranged for 
us. We were invited, after the convention was over, to go some 
miles out in the mud and see a cavalry drill, but that, as 
far as I can remember, was the only entertaining that was done 


for us, gralis at least, and yet the convention was widely at- 
tended, a great deal of important business was transacted, and I 
do not think any one ever complained against the absence of 
such entertainment. Now, in looking about for a possible host 
who can be induced to invite us to come, I do not think that we 
want to make it an irksome job for such a host. In fact I feel 
that it would be better if the League could have at intervals of 
say five years, or when there is some such great occasion as the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, could have at such intervals 
such occasions. For my own part I am always in favor of plain 
living and high thinking; and I think it is most important that 
we put ourselves on record, if possible unanimously, that enter- 
taining is not a thing that we are looking forward to with the 
most eagerness. 

Mr. Asu.—I just want to say that, of course, in inviting this 
body to Washington, the Washington crowd does not expect to 
rival in any way the entertainment given by New York. We 
are physically unable to do that, but we hope to have the pleasure 
of entertaining you and showing you a hearty welcome on a much 
quieter and smaller scale, and possibly inaugurating a less elab- 
orate method of entertaining. I am sure that no one could give 
us more hospitality, or arrange a more beautiful programme 
than has been provided this year here in New York. I consider 
that this is the high-water mark, and we, in Washington, have 
no hope, and do not intend to attempt, to rival any such enter- 
tainment as you have here. 

Mr. Ittner.—If I remember correctly Washington made a 
request for the convention last year, at our last meeting. Now, 
this invitations is repeated, and I feel that it ought to be accepted 
and accepted unanimously. I don’t believe that in the matter of 
the meeting place the burden should be thrown on the Executive 
Board, and I therefore call for the question. 

Mr. DunNniING.—I wish to speak upon this subject. It seems to 
tne that we have had a most gracious offer from Washington for 
the entertainment of the Architectural League of America in the 
next convention. The spheres of action of the two societies are 
so entirely different that it doesn’t seem to me that in that way 
the conventions would conflict in any sense whatever. The value 
of these conventions of the Architectural League of America is 
not the clamorous idea that it gives the public of our existence 
or of our doings or professions or anything of that sort; it is the 
hard work that we accomplish in our business sessions. The en- 
tertainment is something that is very enjoyable, but is really 
irrelevant to the business that we attempt to transact. Now, the 
convention in New York this year is held at the present time in 
order to bring the time of our convention at the time of the 
exhibition of the Architectural League of New York. It is for us 
an unusual time of the year. In our other conventions we have 
held the convention a little later in the year or rather earlier in 
the spring, from the fact that we obtained far better results, be 
cause this is the time of the year when almost all of the archi- 
tects, the people who would like to attend the convention, are so 
busy that it is almost impossible for them to attend, and the 
effect has been shown in a great many of the clubs constituting 
the League this year, in that the people who otherwise would 
have. come to this convention, have been absolutely unable to 
comé through the business that has been occupying them in their 
own cities, the business that comes in along about the first of the 
year when capital is seeking investment to a large extent, and 
those projects which they are getting ready for spring work are 
being considered. I really think that this is a very inappropriate 
time of the year to hold a convention of the Architectural League 
of America. I therefore think that if the time was postponed 
next year a little later, so that the two conventions would not 
come so close together in Washington, if they were separated 
by a couple of months, or two and a half months, that there would 
be no conflict whatever between the convention of the American 
Institute of Architects and the Architectural League of America; 
and I believe that the two conventions would bring out no invidi- 
ous comparisons at all against either one of the societies. It 
seems to me that Washington as a city is peculiarly adapted as a 
splendid place of meeting for the Architectural League of Amer- 
ica. The Washington Architectural Club has been on its feet 
again and again in this convention tendering an invitation to the 
Architectural League of America to accept their hospitality, and 
it has always been put off, because we have believed that, as a 
matter of policy in conducting the affairs of the League for the 
first few years, it was advisable to hold its conventions in other 
cities than Washington. It seems to me that it should be an 
evidence of the real appreciation of the spirit that has been 
shown by the Washington Club, an evidence that is due them, 
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that we accept their very kind invitation and decide to hold the 
convention in the city of Washington next year allowing the 
date of the convention to be fixed by the Executive Board, because 
that is a matter of detail that they can attend to, but with the 
tentative understanding that the date shall be set a little farther 
along in the year, so that it will not conflict with the date of the 
convention of the Institute. I do not think that there will be any 
injust comparisons drawn. I do not think that it will detract 
in the slightest degree from the value of the work that will be 
accomplished by the League or by the Institute. I think that 
another thing that makes it advisable that we go to Washington, 
after the frank statement of Mr. Ash that they do not contem- 
plate any elaborate social entertainment, is to start a new régime 
in the way of the entertainments of the convention. That is not 
said in any critical way; that is, 1 am not referring in any critical 
way to the splendid entertainment that has been given to the 
League in, the past conventions by the societies in New York or 
in Chicago or St. Louis, or those other clubs that have entertained 
us so magnificently. But the truth is that the fact that the en 
tertainments have been on such a magnificent scale has discour 
aged some of the smaller clubs from ever hoping to enjoy the 
enthusiasm and the inspiration which would be given them by 
being able to hold a convention in their own city. It has become 
a current impression that in order to secure a convention of the 
League, the League must be assured of a splendid programme 
of entertainment. That delusion should be shattered once and for 
all. The Architectural League is for its members, and it ought 
to be possible that, for instance, the University of Illinois, o1 
any other small organization could with just as much grace a> 
any other invite a convention of the Architectural League. The 
important thing, as I said before, is the work that we can accom 
plish, the direction that we give to the work of the League, and 
the firm, solid, substantial basis upon which we can put that 
work and carry out our projects, and we will carry back with us 
recollections ef what we have accomplished, the discussions we 
have heard, and everything of that kind, that will last just as long 
and be just as pleasant remembering as the remembrances that 
we retain of these magnificent entertainments that we have had 
I therefore should recommend to this convention that we accept 
unanimously the most gracious offer that is made by Mr. Ash 
for the Washington Architectural Club. 

SPEAKER Waip.—The motion is now before you that we decide 
upon Washington as the next place of meeting for the conven- 
tion. 

The motion was thereupon unanimously carried. 

SPEAKER Watp.—The question of time now comes before you 

Mr. Itrner.—I move that the time of holding the convention 
be left to the Washington Club. 

The motion was carried unanimously 

Mr. DunninG.—It seems to me that before a motion for ad 
journment is in order that there is something that should be said 
before this convention adjourns, and while I have occupied the 
floor a great deal more than I should have, I believe you will 
excuse me in occupying it a little bit longer, while I express m) 
own, and | sincerely believe the feelings of ev ery delegate her« 
present, in extending to those gentlemen of the National Sculp 
ture Society and the National Society of Mural Painters and the 
Architectural League of New York the most hearty thanks for 
the splendid entertainment that they have given us, for the great 
effort that they have made to make this convention in New York 
a memorable one, and one which will strengthen the cause, the 
causes of the League, and give us recollections that we can carry 
home with us and preserve for years and years. I think it is 
entirely in order before we adjourn to offer a rising vote of thanks 
to all of these organizations who have so splendidly entertained 
us while in New York. 

Mr. Lorcu.—May I add a word to what Mr. Dunning has al- 
ready said? It seems to me that owing to one or two things said 
in connection with the question of the next place of holding the 
convention, that there might be some misunderstanding as to 
the value of this meeting to some of us. I don’t believe at any 
time in the experience of all who have attended here has such an 
opportunity been given to the members of this organization to see 
what it means to have associated together the various arts of 
design as here in New York City. No city in the world at 
present is doing more in the same vital sense, in the same almost 
national sense, than has been done here in New York City. We 
have brought together for us, especially in the University Club, 
perhaps one of the greatest achievements that this country has 
ever seen and perhaps will see in a great many years to come 


In Washington, in Boston, nowhere is there anything that can 
compare with it, with that splendid convention, particularly beau- 
tiful convention of the arts of design, where is exhibited archi- 
tecture, the mother art with all her children, and therefore I feel 
that we want to be sure to let the New York men know that 
while their sumptuous entertainment has been on such a grandiose 
scale, it has not detracted in any measurable degree whatever 
from our very great appreciation of the many beautiful things they 
have here in this city. (Applause.) 
The convention then dispersed. 
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NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 31 w. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


BICYCLE-STANDS AT THE BopLeIAN.—It has been a quiet term, 
and our sovereign body has enjoyed but one field day. The occa- 
sion was—but how relate the tale so that solemn things become 
not a jest to the profane! The Curators of the Chest have by 
statute the superintendence of “the Bodleian quadrangle, and 
the open spaces in and about the said buildings.” Relying on this 
mandate, they caused bicycle stands to be set up in a certain 
air-swept passage known variously as the Pig Market, the 
Proscholium, and Bodley’s “vaulted walke.” The Bodleian 
Curators objected, but failed to take effective action. Then arose 
Bodley’s Librarian, and suis fretus viribus cast forth the obnoxi- 
ous stands, and when they reappeared cast them forth again. The 
Curators of the Chest appeal to Convocation to authorize the 
innovation. But Bodley’s Librarian is a foe both powerful and 
resourceful. On the very eve of the contest he circulates a 
pamphlet entitled “Pro Bodleio! ! !” the peer of which was surely 
never seen before, so exquisite are the eleven plates which, rele 
vantly or irrelevantly, illustrate the dignity and beauty of Bod- 
ley’s building. (My copy at least shall never be reft from me 
by the Transatlantic dealer. ) 

“Here at least,” cried the member of Convocation, “is a man 
who is ready to back his opinion handsomely; but the Chest, it 
rises to nothing, not even to a distribution of cheap bicycles.” 
Most of us—for has not every man his price—attended with our 
minds made up. For a while we were regaled with legal subtle 
ties touching the meaning of “open space.” No counter subtleties 
were forthcoming from the side of the innovators, though “biblio- 
thecarius totius interioris administrationis curam habeat” offered 
a tempting theme. Then overwhelmingly the non-placets declared 
themselves, and the eleven plates had won the day—The London 
Atheneum. 


Tue NATIONAL GALLERY GETS THE VELASQUEZ VENUS.—The 
Standard says it understands that the Velasquez Venus has been 
purchased for the nation, owing to an anonymous person becoming 
the guarantor of the purchase money. The Paris Louvre had 
unayailingly offered $250,000 for the canvas. 
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adapted for steamships, 
yachts, etc., standing 
without cracking or sepa- 
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racking of the ship. 
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; za PROPOSALS. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, Washington, D.C., Feb. 10, 1906. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this 
office until 3 o’clock Pp. M., on the 26th day of 
March, 1906, and then opened, for the con- 
struction complete of the U. 8S. Post Office and 
Court House building at Fresno, California, in 
accordance with the drawings and _ specifica- 
tions, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Postmaster at Fresno, 
California, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su- 
pervising Architect. (1573-1574) 


POSITION WANTED. 


us ~ 3 OF WORKS, desires position on a 

job out of town; experienced both as su 
perintendent and as draughtsman; good refer- 
ences. Address “NOSTRAND,” 1181 Broadway, 








POSITIONS WANTED. _ 


ANTED.—A first-class, educated and ex 
perienced architectural draughtsman, with 
sufficient technical knowledge of construction 
to assume office charge and direct general 
architectural work. The applicant must be 
American bred; strictly sober, and reliable; to 
the right man we can offer a first-class perma- 
nent position with good ogg b correspondence 
is solicited only for those who can fully meet 
the requirements named; no others need apply. 
BACON & HUBER, Architects, Toledo, Ohio. 
(1568-1574) 


RCHITECTURAL Designer and Draughts 
man; energetic young man, with creative 
and executive ability, versatile and skillful in 
design, having a thorough and high-grade ex 
perience in office work and superintendence ; 
University and Beaux Arts training; seeks per- 
manent position in New York or Pittsburg, 
preferred with firm of recognized standing. 
Address “7-A.,” care American Architect. 
(1573) 
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PREMIUMS are being paid for Archi- 
tectural Draughtsmen. Will you allow 
us to place you? Here are a few 
good ones: 

RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 

competent to handle structural iron 
work, together with architectural know 
edge; Colorado: permanent for propel 
party; $30 to $35 a week. “R. 4178.” 
tars Architectural draughtsman, able 

to design. and to do water color ren 
dering: chance for partnership for good 
man; $1,500 to $1,800 a year. Refer to 
No. 4089. 
50 other positions open in all parts of 
the country. Salaries from $50.00 
to $160.00 per month. 
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Mechanical Ventilation 


is the order of the day. The fan is positive in 
action, and independent of wind or weather. It 
puts the air where it is wanted; not merely 





Sturtevant Fans 
are individually designed to meet the exact 
requirements; are applied in connection with 
steam coils or for exhaust ventilation only. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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SYSTEM IN CONTRACTING AS APPLIED 


E have endeavored to show in our 

previous advertising that SPEED 
IN CONSTRUCTION does not neces- 
sarily imply imperfect workmanship or 
materials. We do not sacrifice QUALITY 
to gain SPEED. Our speed is obtained 
solely through the thorough organization 
of our business. SPEED is made not by 
slighting work, but by ELIMINATING 
DELAYS. 


As illustrative of this fact, we show 
pictures of the Alexander residence on 
58th Street, near 5th Avenue, New York 
City, Messrs. Warren & Wetmore, Archi- 
tects (for whom we have completed two 
contracts), and the Ray Memorial Library 
at Franklin, Mass., Mr. T. H. Skinner, 
Architect (for whom we have completed 
eight contracts ). 





THE ALEXANDER RESIDENCE BEFORE THE WORK 
OF REMODELINC WAS BECUN. 


_ Both of these contracts were on the cost- 
"Mate Boat, tnetmamewreanct was enaccas  PlUS-a-fixed-sum basis — thereby enabling 
FROM THE LEFT TO THE RICHT OF THE BUILDING. the owners to make desirable changes as 
the work progressed without appreciably 


delaying the completion of the work. 
While the bulk of the work of this 


organization is in the industrial and engi- 
neering fields, it is evident that architects 
would not entrust us with commissions 
of the type shown here, were there any of 
the roughness and lack of finish about the 
work of this organization, which is so 


: cuss iachemesaesnenie tain. common in general construction work. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


CENERAL CONTRACTOR 


: MAIN OFFICE: JOHN HANCOCK BLDC. 


34 W. 26TH STREET, NEW YORK BOSTON 
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RAY MEMORIAL LIBRARY, FRANKLIN, MASS. 


E accept contracts only on the basis of cost-plus-a-fixed-sum because we believe it to be the only form of 
contract equitable and advantageous to both owner and contractor. 
The increasing popularity of the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum contract is shown by the following partial list of plants 
and buildings we have constructed on this basis : 





COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY’S PLANT, Auburn, N. Y SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Sioux City, la 

FACTORY FOR WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Montreal, Canada CANAL AT GARVINS FALLS, N. H., Garvins Falls, N. H 
PLANT FOR YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., Stamford, Com RESIDENCE FOR C. B. ALEXANDER, New York, 58th St 
GYMNASIUM FOR DR. SARGENT, Harvard University RAY MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Franklin, Mass 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass COLUMBIA ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Boston, M 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass SHOE MFG. PLANT FOR JOHN J. LATTEMANN, Brook N 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, Dalton, Mass RUMFORD FALLS POWER CO., Rumfo Falls, M 
DALTON POWER CO., Dalton, Mass STEAM & POWER CO., Boston, Mass 

AUBURN HAME COMPANY, Auburn, N. \Y LOWELL BLEACHERY CO., Lowell, Mass 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, Lubec, Me HOUGHTON COUNTY ST. RAILWAY CO., Houghtor \I 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., Berlin, N. H BOSTON MFG, CO., Waltham, Mass 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., Cadyville, N. \ PIPER BUILDING, Baltimore, Md 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., Piercefield, N. \ ONEIDA COMMUNITY CO., LTD... Oneida, N. \ 

ST. CROIX PAPER CO., Spragues Falls, M PAPER PLANT FOR H. G. LOWE, Ridgefield, N. 1 
KURSHEEDT MFG, CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥ BOSTON MOLASSES CO., Boston, Mass 


We have published a new pamphlet, entitled, “SYSTEM IN CONTRACTING,” which contains “ progress 
pictures” of several important pieces of work —notably, AN ENTIRE TOWN in Maine which was built in eight 
months. Pamphlet sent on request. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH 


CENERAL CONTRACTOR 


MAIN OFFICE: JOHN HANCOCK BLDC. 
34 W. 26TH STREET, NEW YORK BOSTON 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT PRINTS 


Tracings Received by Express in 


PENCIL TRACINGS 
E. G. SOLTMANN, DRAWING MATERIALS, 125 East 42d St., crand'éenuu'sasm, New York City 
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Price List and Samples of Papers, etc. 


MATERIALS 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies 





WRITE FOR 


Next to the 








J. W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


American Architecture 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Perspectives Rendered 
In Pensand:Ink and Water:-Coler 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 








E. ELUDON DEANE 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave. Cor. 42d St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Cotta Co. 
Manufacturers of High Grade 
Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 











FREDERICK B. WIRT 


PERSPECTIVES 





1488 Wuitson Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 








For Stairs, Wood, Iron, Marble 
gy a or Cement, new or old 
Sa e HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE 
Treads am. Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 


Made and rendered in Color, 

PERSPECTIVES Bish es Style. Competition 
erspectives on s ul 

terms. Interiors and decoration. asics wees 


“artist,” Oak Cottage, Arlington, N. J. 








THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
STUDENTS’ EDITION 


Consists of the leading article on Old Colonial 
Architecture from the complete edition and 100 
full-page plates chosen for their value to stu- 
dents. PRICE, $15.00 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
Times Buitpinc, New York. 

















BUILDING NEWS 
Continued from page ix. 


MepicaL Lake, Wasu.—The Medical 
Lake Hotel Co. has been incorporated, with 
a capital of $300,000, to build a hotel and 
sanitarium. It will be 4 stories high, have 
100 rooms and 65 baths, and cost $125,000. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The executive com- 
mittee of the State Board of Normal Re 
gents has approved the alterations in the 
plans made by Van Ryn & DeGelleke, archi 
tects. for the new $140,000 Normal School 
» be erected here. Bids will be 
advertised to be received in March 

rtin W. Sherman, Lafayette Pl. and 





Lake Drive, is having plans prepared for 
a new residet ice, tO be erectet 1 on the West 
Side, at a cost of from $20,000 to $25,000, 


H.C. Koch & Co., architects, are pre- 
paring plans for a 3-story brick building on 
Oneida and Milwaukee Sts. It will be 150 
x 100 ft., will contain seven store-rooms on 
the first floor and offices and flats above. 
Cost, $60,000. 

Architect Richard E, Schmidt, of C! 
cago, it is reported, is preparing plans for 

new building for St. Mary’s Hospital, the 
estimated cost of which will be $200,000. 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—William M. Ken- 
yon, architect, is preparing plans for a 5- 
story fireproof building, to be erected for 
the Warner Hardware Co., on 6th St., be- 
tween Hennepin and Nicollet. It will be 52 
of reinforced concrete and brick 
Cost, $50,- 


x 157 ft. 
construction, modern throughout. 


(MyM? 


Mosite, ALA.—The New Battle House Co. 
is being organized, with $500,000 capital 
stock, for the erection of hotel on the site 
of Battle House, previously reported burned. 

We are informed that bids are being re- 
ceived by the Lyric Theatre Co., of this 
city, for the construction of new theatre. 


The new building is 80 x 120 ft. Cost, $60,- 
000. Stone Bros., Cora bldg., New Orleans, 


La. are architects. 


Montciair, N. J—Plans for a new high- 
school are now under consideration in this 
town, which it is estimated will cost about 
$150,000, and will be located on Hillside 
Ave. and Orange Road. 

Nevapa Mo.—City will vote on the issu- 
ance of $50,000 of bonds for the erection 
ot high-school building. Address the Mayor. 

Vernon County has voted affirmatively the 
$75,000 bond issue previously reported for 
the erection of court-house. Address Coun- 
y Judge. 

New Avsany, Inp.—The Highland Club 
is about to invite bids for the construc- 
tion of a country club-house on Silver 
Heights, overlooking the Ohio River. Henry 
E. Jewell, president; C. B. Scott, secretary. 

New Haven, Conn.—The plans of Gor- 
don, Tracy & Swartwout, 244 Fifth Ave., 
New York, have been accepted by the build- 
ing committee for the Connecticut Savings 
Bank, at Church and Crown Sts. 

Newport News, Va.—lIt is reported that 
the Newport News Baptist Church, J. W. 
Porter, D.D., pastor, will arrange at once 
for rebuilding edifice reported burned last 
week. A. C, Powell is chairman of build- 
ing committee. 

New York, N. Y.—Plans are in progress 
for a 10-story apartment house for the Cen- 
tral Realty Co., Seventh Ave. and 57th St., 
New York, on Broadway and 10lst St. 
Mulliken & Moeller are the architects, 

Alex, Rosenberg, operative builder, of 
235 E, 60th St. has had plans prepared 
by Architect Samuel Sass for a flat house, 
to be built at 732 to 736 Second Ave., at 
an estimated cost of $50,000. Plans pro- 
vide for 6-story building, 50 x 86 ft. Owners 
will superintend and buy all material. 

Architect Samuel Sass, 23 Park Row, 
has prepared plans for a new tenement 
house for Meyer Frank, 19 W. 115th St. It 
will be built on the north side of 141st St., 
east of Lenox Ave. Plans provide for a 
6-story building 49 x 87 ft., to contain 31 
apartments. Approximate cost, $50,000. 


Architect Edward A. Meyers, 1 Union 


Square, has made plans for a new flat house 
to be erected at the northwest corner of 
Grand and Mott Sts. for Gordon Levy & 
Co., 230 Grand St. The building will be 
6 stories high, measuring 51 x 90 ft. Cost, 
about $70,000. 

Architects Warren & Wetmore, 3 W. 33d 
5t., have completed plans and specifications 
and work will soon be started on the erec- 
tion of a new business building to be built 
at 32 and 34 W. 34th St. for J. G. Gold- 
smith, 22 W. 34th St. The building will be 
12 stories high, of brick, stone and iron, 
fireproof and will contain offices and lofts. 

Angelo Di Benedetto, 334 E. 112th St., 
will build on the north side of 115th St., 
east of Second Ave., a 6-story flat, 50 x 87.5 
to cost $50,000. Moore & Landsiedel, archi- 
tects. 

Lipman & Gold, 101 W. 115th St., will 
build on the north side of 96th St., north 
of Amsterdam Ave., a 6-story flat, 55.11 x 
9), to cost $100,000. Charles M. Straub, 122 
Bowery, is architect. 

Separate contracts will be let for interior 
work and equipment of the new business 
building to be erected at 84 to 88 William 
St., for the Royal Insurance Co., of Liver- 
pool, as previously noted. Howells & 
Stokes, architects. Chas. T. Wills, 156 
Fifth Ave., is the builder. 

Plans are in progress for two 5-story 
apartment houses for Charles Morris, 130 
W. 118th St., New York, at 164th St., near 
Amsterdam Ave. Neville & Bagge, archi- 
tects. 

Plans are ready for bidders for figures 
on the general contract for the new 5-story 
residence which Edward H. Wise, 507 
Madison Ave., will erect at 44 E. 52d St., 
at a cost of $30,000. The building will be 
18 x 62.6 in size, containing marble for the 
first story, with brick above, terra-cotta 
coping, slag roof, galvanized iron skylights, 
cornices, etc. Alfred H. Taylor, 6 E, 42d 
St., architect. 

Bids are asked by C. B. J. Snyder, Supt. 
School Bldgs., until 11 a..m. Feb. 19, for 
installing electrical equipments in additions 
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Borough of Brooklyn. 

W. B. Tuthill, 287 Fourth Ave., is taking 
figures on separate contracts for the 6-story 
fireproof chapel and dormitory, 45 x 100 ft., 
for St. Peter’s Church, to be erected at 334 
and 336 W. 20th St., to cost about $85,000. 

Architects Bernstein & Bernstein have 
prepared plans for a tenement house, to be 
erected at 132d St. west of Lenox Ave. The 
building will be 6 stories high, 60 x 87 
ft., and cost about $70,000. 

Messrs. Herman & Oppenheim, 1917 
Madison Ave., are still open for estimates 
on face brick, cut stone, roofing, trim and 
mantels, plumbing and plumbing fixtures, 
electric-work, dumb-waiters, plastering, 
painting, hardware, gas fixtures, etc., for a 
large flat house which they will build on 
the north side of 115th St., 175 ft. west of 
Broadway, at an estimated cost of $175,000. 
Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St., are the 
architects, and plans provide for 6-story 
building, measuring 100 x 8&5 ft, 

Fret & Malakoff, 19 W. 116th St., are still 
open for estimates on the various lines of 
work, material and equipment for the new 
flat house which they will build on the south 
side of 95th St., 150 ft. west of Columbus 
Ave. Geo. F. Pelham, architect. Plans 
provide for a 6-story building measuring 
50 x 88 ft.; cost, $60,000. 

No contracts have yet been awarded for 
the new 12-story elevator apartment house, 
90.5 x 90, which Henry C. Tinker, 48 E. 
57th St., will erect at the southeast corner 
of Park Ave, and d7th St., to cost $400,000. 
Plans by Charles A. Rich, 320 Fifth Ave. 

Contract has not been let yet for a new 
office building to be erected at 718-720 


Da a TS 
Interlocking 


Rubber Tiling 


makes the ideal floor for libraries, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms and better class 
of residences, offices, hospitals, churches 
or any room in which quiet is desirable. 


The Goodyear-Akron 
Interlocking Rubber Tiling 


is restful to others and to you when walk- 
ing. Forms an integral body of tough, 
elastic tiles which is impossible to crack 
when building settles, and will outlast 
the structure itself. Can be laid in more 
designs and color effects than any other, 
to suit any taste. Is water proof, and 
frequent washing will not rot it. 

Our catalogue gives all reasons for its 
superiority and advantages in practical 
use. Write for it and sample tiles. 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Dept. B, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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SS THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 





CHICAGO 





Marquise Over Entrance to Rector Bldg., Chicago. 


Jarvis Hunt, Architect 
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W. 3lst St. Charles E. Birge is the archi- 
tect. Plans provide for a 1l-story building, 
50 x 150 ft. It will be constructed of brick, 
stone and iron, fireproof and will have 
steam heat, electric light, elevators and the 
latest improvements and conveniences. 

Architect Chas. E. Birge, 5 W. 31st St., 
has completed plans for an apartment house 
which will be erected at the northwest cor- 
ner of West End Ave. and 106th St., by the 
Stanley Court Realty Co. and Construction 
Co., 76 William St. Plans provide for 12- 
story building of brick, stone and iron 

Plans have been prepared by Architects 
Schwartz & Gross, 35 W. 2I1st St., for 
a flat house to be erected corner 136th St. 
and Broadway. The new building will be 
6 stories high, measuring 100 x 115 ft. It 
will be built of brick, stone and iron and 
have all modern improvements and con- 
veniences. Approximate cost $250,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Architect L. 
F. J. Weiher, 103 E, 125th St., for a new 
flat house to be erected on the north side 
of 114th St., east of First Ave., for Lordi, 
Pennette & DeRasperio, 2206 Second Ave. 
Plans provide for a 6-story building, 42 x 
88 ft., containing 28 apartments. Cost will 
be about $50,000. 

The New England Construction Co., 124 
W. 47th St., is taking bids on separate con- 
tracts for the construction of six 5-story 
flat buildings on 163d St., near Broadway 
Cost, $300,000. Rouse & Sloan, 11 E. 43d 
St., architects. 

We are informed that no contract has 
been awarled for the 8-story loft and store 
building at 1389 W. 19th St., New York, for 


F, A. Kursheedt, 356 W. Broadway. Cost, 
$50,000. 

Architect G. S. Mott has made plans for 
a $100,000 10-story brick and stone annex, 
25 x 92 ft., to the Hotel Savoy, at 5 E. 58th 
St. 

Plans have not yet been accepted for the 
new St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, to be 
erected at the northwest corner of Fifth 
Ave. and 53d St. Ten architects are now 
competing for the new structure, and it is 
said that designs will be ready for the judg 
ment of the committee before many weeks. 
The exterior will be of brownstone, of high 
Gothic design, and the total cost will be 
half a million dollars. The Rev. Ernest M 
Stires, rector of St. Thomas’, is the head 
of the Building Committee. 

An appropriation of $80,000 is asked by 
C. J. Bonaparte, Secy. War, for additions 
to the Army Bldg., Whitehall St. New 
York. 

It is reported that Ingram Bros. Co. will 
erect a new flatiron building on Long Acre 
Sq., Broadway and Seventh Ave., between 
{7th and 4&th Sts The building is esti- 
mated to cost $700,000, and the chief fea- 
ture of the same will be a theatre on the 
48th St. corner. The entire structure is to 
be of ornamental brick. Bradford Lee Gil- 
bert is the architect, 

NortH YAKIMA, WaAsuH.—The Baptist 
Society will erect a church to cost $30,000 

OQmaHnHA, Nes.—It is reported that a 10- 
story building, 99 x 132 ft., to be used as 
headquarters, will be erected at this city by 
the Union Pacific R. R. Co. Address chief 
engineer, Omaha, Neb. 

The Cosmopolitan Hotel Co. has been in- 
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OUR HANDSOME 
NEW CATALOGUE 





Of Porcelain Enameled 
Iron Lavatories is ready 
for distribution. If you 
did not receive one, write 
us and we will send one 
wok: <t -s7 4-8 





THE J. L. MOTT 


IRON WORKS, 
90 Beekman St., New York. 











EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 


ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES, "°°" ‘Rt Voueronms” 








PUMPING 


“B” on application. 





35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
692 Craig street. Montreal, P. 0. 





.- WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 


If water is required for household use, lawn. 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. 
in windmills. Prices reduced. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


ENGINES 


No uncertainty, as 
Catalogue 





40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th street, Philadelphia 
Teniente-Key 71, Havana, Cuba 








rporated with capital of $255,000. The 
company proposes to erect an S-story $400,- 


iW) hote 
Pato Arto, Cal The Leland Hotel Co 
as been incorporated with a capital of 


$100,000 to build a hotel 


PaoLa, KAn.—The members of the Cath 
lic Church have decided to erect a large 
rick edifice to replace the burned struc- 
ture Che building is to cost about $30,- 


000. No plans have been prepared. 


PASADENA, CaL.—The Y. M. C. A. has a 
project to enlarge the present building by 
expenditure of $75,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Baptist Con- 
gregation of Olney is contemplating the 
erection of a new edifice. Congregation re- 
cently purchased the property at the north- 
west corner of Chew Ave. and American 
St., plot 75 x 100 ft., and it is stated that 
plans for the new structure will be drawn 
at once and work started soon. 

Permit has been granted by the Bureau 
f Building Inspection for a new flat house 
to be erected on the northwest corner of 
Juniper and Spruce Sts. for Mcllvain & 
( Melivain & Roberts are the architects, 
and designs show &-story building, 40 x 
130 ft.. to be built of brick and stone, with 
steam-heating, electric-lighting, open plumb- 
ing and all modern improvements. Approxi- 
mate cost, $100,000 

Plans and detailed Spc cifications are Ie 
ng prepared by Henry P. Schneider, 
rchitect, for alterations and additions to 
ie building at the corner of Germantown 
ve. and Weber St Cost, about $50,000 
Competitive plans are asked by C. H. 
Schermerhorn, Chmn, Com., until Feb. 15, 
new building for the 40th St. Metho- 


dist-Episcopal Church. Cost, $50,000 

Architect Rowland W_ .Boyle has been 
ommissioned to prepare plans for a paro 
chial school building for St. Peter Claver’s 
Catholic Cl | 12th and Lombard Sts. 
The exterior f the building is to be of 
Port Deposit stone with granite bast 


PHOENIX, “ARI lt is planned to erect a 
$25,000 to $50,000 \ MI Cc \ building 


Pierre, S. Dax.—Sealed proposals will 
S. H. Elrod, chairman of 


e recelyed Dy 


~» 


— 


State Capitol Bldg. Commission, up to 


m., noon, of the 3d day of April, 1906, for 


furnishing of material and erection of one 
wing (east) of the State Capito] Bldg, in 
accordance with plans and specifications of 
Architects Bell & Detweiler, of Minne 
apolis 


Pine Biurr, Ark.—N, B, and J. B. Tru 
lock, proprietors of the Hotel Trulock, in 
this city, are preparing to expend $50,000 
to $60,000 in remodeling the hotel here. 
Architect C. L. Thompson, Arkansas bldg., 
Little Rock, is preparing plans. 


PinGrEE, N. Dax.—Sealed proposals for 
building a four (4) room brick school- 
house in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications on file in the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools in Jamestown, 
N. Dak., in the office of Hancock Bros., 
Fargo, N. Dak., and at the office of “Build- 
ers’ Exchange,” St. Paul, Minn., will be re- 
ceived up to 2 o’clock p. m., Feb. 27, 1906, 
at which time the bids will be opened 


PitrspurcH, Pa.—Architects Rutan & 
Russell, First National Bank bldg., have 
plans for the Home for Crippled Children 
to be built in Denniston Ave., East End 
Cost, $40,000 

Architect C. M. Bartherger has plans 
nearly completed for the 5-story bakery 
building, 120 x 185 ft., for Bauer Bros., 
Penn Ave. and St. Clair St. Cost, $100,000. 

Plans have been drawn for the new club- 
youse for the University Club of Pitts 
burgh, to be erected on the Schenley Farms 
tract. The building to be of Harvard brick 
with light-colored stone trimmings. Cost 
estimated at $100,000. MacClure & Spahr 
are the architects. 

It is reported that Henry Clay Frick will 
invest $3,000,000 in a 24-story skyscraper, to 
be erected on the corner of Wood and Dia 
mond Sts 

Charles Donnelly, Farmers’ Bank bldg., 
proposes to erect.a 4-story building, 90 x 
100 ft., at Penn Ave. and Evans alley 
Cost, $100,000 L 

The Lawrenceville Y. M. C. A. has se 
cured a site, 50 x & ft., at Butler and 45th 
Sts., and will erect a 4-story building, to 
cost $75,000. Address W. J. Zanhniser, 
chairman of Building Committee, or W. W 
Shields, president, Arsenal Nat’l Bank. 1 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Heier & Frank Co. has 


purchased 55 x 100 ft. on 6th St., on which 
it intends to erect a fireproof structure to 
cost about $250,000. 

RICHFIELD Sprincs, N. Y.—Architect 
Maurice J. Prevot, of Ithaca, is preparing 
plans for a summer hotel, to be erected 
on the R. T. Montgomery estate. Cost, 
$80,000 

RicHMOND, VA.—Plans and specifications 
by the Stewart Iron Works, previously re- 
ported as having been adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Henrico County for pro- 
posed $50,000 jail building, have been re- 
vised by Charles K. Bryant; building to 
be two stories, of brick with stone trim- 
mings and galvanized-iron or copper cor- 
nice, 

RocuHester,. N. Y.—Representative J 
Breck Perkins, it is reported, will ask for 
an appropriation of $125,000 to build an an- 
nex on the lot north of the Federal bldg 
for postal purposes, 

Rock IsLanp, ILt.—Architect George P. 
Studuhar is preparing plans for an edifice 
to cost about $30,000. Figures will be taken 
shortly. 

Rye, Cot.—The Idylwild Sanitarium Co.. 
Dr. Chester W. Harvey, president, contem 
plate the erection of a large sanitarium in 
this city. 

St. JoserpH, Mo.—A new edifice is soon 
to be erected by the congregation of the St 
Xavier Catholic Parish, at 26th and Seneca 
Sts. The structure is to cost $40,000, to be 
of pressed brick with stone trimmings. 

St. Louis Mo.—J. I. Epstein will erect a 
4-story store and apartment building at the 
northwest corner of Maryland and Boyle 
Ave. Cost, $60,000. 

M. D. Watson, of the Delaware Hotel, 
Kort Worth, Tex., and T. H. Glancy, of 
the Imperial Hotel, Dallas, Tex., are con 
templating the erection of a $750,000 hotel 
in this city. 

The Missouri State League of Republic 
Clubs, it is said, has decided to erect a 
$50,000 club-house. Frank J. Orff, presi 
dent, 

The Knights of Columbus, it is stated, 
have formed a company and applied for a 
charter to build a club-house to include 
gymnasium, etc., on Grand Ave., the cost 
to be about $250,000. John S. Leahy, State 
Deputy 
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The Board of Police Commissioners is 
considering the plans for the proposed Po- 
lice Department bldg., to be erected at 206- 
210 S, 12th St. The cost is estimated 
$50,000, 


St. Paut, Minn.—According to reports, 
a $50,000 3-story brick and stone printing 
establishment will be erected by the Webb 
Publishing Co., at 9th and Minnesota Sts 

Sealed proposals will be received by the 
Board of Control of State Institutions at 
their office in the State Capitol bldg., St. 
Paul, until 12 m., Saturday, March 10, 1906, 
for the erection and completion of a new 
main building for the University of Min 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn., and for a new 
main building at the State Experimental 
Farm at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, in ac 
cordance with plans and specifications by 
Architect Clarence H. Johnston, St. Paul. 


San Dreco, CA..—Modified plans for 
First M. E. Church will be submitted to 
3uilding Committee first of next week. 
Hebbard & Gill, architects. Bids will be 
advertised. Estimated cost $54,000, 

Bids will soon be called for the construc- 
tion of the block to be erected by Mrs. 
Overbaugh. Clements A. Hannard, archi- 
tects. Estimated cost, $55,000. 


SanbDuSsky, O.—It is announced that 
plans will soon be asked for a building to 
include an auditorium, club-room, meeting 
place and schoolhouse for the Parish of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, to be erected at 
Jefferson and Jackson Sts. It is to be two 
stories high and cost $50,000 The Rey 
Father Murphy is pastor 


San Francisco, Cat.—lIt is reported that 
Mrs. Addison E. Head, of this city, will 
erect a 14-story building on the corner of 
Post St. and Grant Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal. Cost, $600,000. 

The new home of the Bank of California 
to be erected on the northwest corner of 
Sansome and California is estimated to cost 
$500,000. Architects, Bliss & Faville. 

Architects Bliss & Faville have prepared 
plans for the Clara Barton Hospital, to 
cost $150,000, to be erected on the north 
side of Post St., between Franklin and 
Gough. 


SANTA Barpara, CAL.—Milo M. Potter is 
one of the stockholders in an enterprise 
to erect a $60,000 opera-house here 


Santa Monica, Cau.—The Board of 
Education has received $60,000 in cash from 
the sale of the school bonds, and will at 
once call for bids for the erection of the 
brick school buildings for which the bonds 
were voted. 


ScrANTON, PA.—A new museum building 
to house the Hollister-Everhart collections 
of Indian relics is to be erected by Dr 
Everhart at a cost of $200,000. The struc 
ture will be 400 x 200 ft. 

Martin Maloney, of Philadelphia, Pa.. 
will erect a new 14-story office building at 
Mulberry St. and Washington Ave., Scran 
ton. Cost, $250,000. 


SEATTLE, WaAsH.—The Metropolitan In 
vestment Co., incorporated here by Daniel 
Kelleher and O. H. P, LaFarge, will erect 
an &-story fireproof family apartment house 
corner Madison St. and Boren Ave. Cost 
$300,000, 

EK. W. Herald has leased property at 
Fifth Ave. and Union St. for 50 years, and 
will erect a 5-story brick apartment hotel 
for which plans are now being drawn 
Cost will be about $50,000. 

James H. Shack has been chosen as 
architect for the new edifice to be erected 
by the First Methodist-Episcopal Church, 
corner Fifth Ave. and Marion St., at a cost 
of about $100,000. 

Architect James Stephen filed with the 
biilding inspector plans for the new Young 
Men’s Christian Association bldg., to be 
erected on the southwest corner of Fourth 
Ave. and Madison St. Cost, $120,000. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—The local lodge of the 
mgt of Pythias are beginning to ples 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Plans have been pre 
pared by Architects Barnett, Haynes & Bar 
nett, of St. Louis, for the new $251,000 hotel 
to be erected in this city. It is designed in 
the colonial style and will be built of pay 
ing brick, trimmed with white stone and 
terra-cotta, of steel construction and fire 
proof. 


Tirton, Ga—L. A, Hargreaves, City 
Clerk, will receive bids until March 5 for 
the construction of a 2-story brick high- 
school building in accordance with plans 
and specifications on file with E. P. Bowen, 
Tifton, and at office of Lockwood Bros.. 
architects, Columbus, Ga. Certified check 
for $150, made payable to S. H. Clyatt, 
Mayor, must accompany each bid. Usual 
rights reserved 

forepo, O.—The Wayne Hotel is to be 
enlarged at a cost of $200,000. Architect 
Wachter is preparing plans for a 200-room 
iddition. 


Uniontown, Pa.—Bishop J. F. Regi 
Canevin, Pittsburgh, Pa., has authorized 
the erection of a parochial school building 
for St. John’s Roman Catholic congrega 
tion. Cost, $30,000 
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Upuam, N. Dax.—Sealed bids will be re 
ceived by Peter Enger at Upham, N. Dak., 
up. to the Ist day of March, 1906, at 3 p. m., 
for the erection of a frame hotel building, 
according to plans and specifications by 
Architect Wm. Zimmerman, Minot, N. Dak 
For further particulars address Peter 
Enger, Upham. 


Vassar, Man.—E. F, Spicer will receive 
bids until Feb. 28 for the erection of a 
school-house. 


WasHINcTON, D. C.—The Washingto1 
Auditorium Co. has applied to Congress 
for incorporation with capital stock of $1 
000,000 for the purpose of purchasing site 
and erecting auditorium. 

Sealed proposals for furnishing and de 
livering granite for mess hall and dormitory 
building at U. S. Soldiers’ Home, Washing 
ton, D. C., will be received here until noon, 
Feb. 26, 1906, and then publicly opened 
Information on application. John Stephen 
Sewell, Captain Engineers, Constructing 
Ofhcer 

It is reported that Secretary Wilson may 
ask for an appropriation of $1,500,000. t« 
enlarge the Agricultural bldg 


WATERBURY, CoNN.—Tafel & Shapiro are 
preparing for the erection of a 16-apartment 
block of artificial stone, and a frame 12 
apartment block on N. Main St (Architect 
not vet selected 


WATERLOO, LA It is reported that a Get 
man-American Catholic hospital will be 
erected here this year Rev. Father H. M 
Forenbrock, of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
is one of the promoters. Estimated cost, 
$70,000 


West PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Carl P. Berg 
er, South Penn Square bldg., has been com 
missioned to prepare plans for a new thea 
tre to be built at Lancaster and Fairmount 
Aves., West Philadelphia, 100 x 173, and 
seat about 3,800 persons. Cost, between 
$400,000 and $500,000 
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Simple. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CVRED 


The “GLOBE” VENTILATO 


BRASS, COPPER, GALVANIZED IRON 


anD wiTtH GLASS TOPS For skKYLIGHT PURPOSES 
Symmetrical. 
For Perfectly Ventilating Buildings of Every Character 


GLOBE VENTILATED RIDGING 


Send for Mudel and Pamphlet 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Storm-Proof. 


Effective, 


TROY, N. Y. 














CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


[For Alphabetical Index see Page 2.]} 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTS. 
Emmel, Charles, Boston......... 
ARTIFICIAL MARBLE. 
Mycenian Marble Co., New York...... 


ASPHALT, 
American Asphaltum & Rubber om 
Chicago. ....... 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., > ‘New York. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., New 
MO déctsepesds vanoskieseeoceend 


ASPHALT ROOFING, 
American Asphaltum & Rubber Co., 
Chicago. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 


BLUE PRINTS. 


Moss, Chas. E., Bosto 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston. 


BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York. 
a Browne & _— Maspeth. 

New York Cit 
Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, in. 


CAPITALS AND COLUMNS, 
Hartmann 7 Mfg. Co., Mount 


Wormem, Wi Zao cccdcvcscevesececs . 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, — York.. 
Atlas Cement Co., New York....... 


Illinois Steel Co., Chicago........... 


CEMENT (Non-Staining). 
Morse, Frank E., Co., New York........ 


CLOSETS. 
Standerd Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
Dergh, Pa...ccccccccccsccescseses 


COLUMNS (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. uate. Co., 
Vernon, N. 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 
R. 8S. Blome Co., Chicago...........- 
CONCRETE PILING. 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Chicago, 
l 


Mount 


CONSERVATORIES. 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., N. Y 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
Frank B. Gilbreth, New York....... 
Morrill & Whiton Construction Co., 

BORER, co cccccccceccscocecccesces 

CORDAGE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston..... 


DOORS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0, 


DRAUGHTSMEN’S SUPPLIES. 

Favor, Rubl & Co., New York..... ee 

Soltmann, BE. G., New York......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 

DEE "<< sGensssd0s5d5nesnnseveeeee 

ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Otis Blevator Co., New York. 


ENGINES (Hot Air). 
Rider-Bricsson Engine Co., New York. 


FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Oo., B. F.. Boston..... » 


FILTERS. 
re eye -Manning Filter Co., Phila., 


Cummings Filter Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., 


ET ETTTETEPELILITTT eT Te 

FIREPROOFING. 
. ~ 2 Expanded Metal Co., New 
Blome, R. S., Co., Chicago.......... 
a Expanded Metal Co., 
ME. sdodahedetaseddonsesenaun 


National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburgh, 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit. 
“Unit”? Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.........sseeeeees 
FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York............ 


FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


FLOOR POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston.......... 


FUEL ECONOMIZERS. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., 


GLASS (Figured and Ornamental). 
meatent Wire Glass Co., New 


Boston, Mass. 


GLASS GLOBES. 
Holophane Glass Co., New York..... 


GRATES, MANTELS, ETC. 
Wm. H. Jackson Co., New York, .. 


GREENHOUSES. 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., N. Y. 


HARDWARE. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 
Ct. 


HEATING APPARATUS (Hot Water). 


Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston.... 
Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., Irv- 

i. a Ee Bessonesoescocoovees 
. Smith Co., Mew Terk. ..cccsce 


HEATING-APPARATUS (Steam). 


Burnham-Hitchings-Pierson Co., Irv- 
fmatom, Ti, Za. vcccccccccssccoscces 
Smith Co., H, B., New York........ 


INSULATED WIRE. 
The Okonite Co. (Ltd.), N. ¥....... 


INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 
See Tiles (Interlocking Rubber)...... 


TRONWORK (Ornamental). 


Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New ee 

W. H, Mullins Go., Salem, O...... 

Richey, Browne & ‘Donald, aaspeth, 
., Mow Werk Oilty...o...ceess 

Winslow Bros. Co., The. Chicago, Ill. 


TRON WORKS. 
Mott Iron Works, J. L., New York. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 
as o } eed Machinery Co., pe 





MAIL CHUTES. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y... 


MARBLE-WORKEBRS. 
The Robert C. Fisher Co., New York. 


METAL CEILING. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, .. 
W. H, Mullins Co., ‘Salem, a « 
See also Fireproofing. 

METAL LATHING. 


G. Hayes, New York..........-se08:. 
Truss Metal Lath Co., New York.... 


METAL SETTINGS (for Glass). 
Flanagan & Biedenweg, Chicago..... 


MINERAL WOOL, 

U. 8S. Mineral Wool Co., New York. 
MORTAR COLOBS. 

Saml. H. French & Co., Phila., Pa.. 


PAINT. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., speed 
i et rere 6 


New Jersey Zinc Co., New York.. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 
J. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill. 


PLASTER ORNAMENTS. 
Samuel H. French & Co., Phila., Pa. 


PUMPS. 
Bider-Ericsson Engine Co., New 
BE bescccccvdcccsedccosecée eeoe 


RADIATORS. 
Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


seer eeeeeeees seen 


REFLECTORS. 
I, P. Frink, New York............ = 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit.. 
“Unit”? Concrete Steel Frame Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. .........s+ee005 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Barrett Mfg. Co., New York....... ° 
Blome, R. 8., Co., Chicago.......... 
See also Asphalt Roofing........... 


SASH-CORD. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston..... 
Silver Lake Co., Boston..... obccccece 


SCHOOLS OF ARC TURE. 

Lawrence Scientific ag ~ haa 
University, Cambridge, Ma 
Massachusetts Institute 
nol BOGGNR ss oc ccc cccccscccsess 
Ohio tate University, Columbus, 0. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, } , er 
jety of . ~ 7 

The, New 


and Architecture, 8t. 





Lomi, Ma, ... cee eee ccccceecccees 


SHEET-METAL WORK. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O.............. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, 
J. 8. Thorn Co., Phila., Pa 


SHUTTERS (Steel Rolling). 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0. 


SKYLIGHTS, ETC. 


George Hayes, New York........... 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, O........ 
Vaile & Young, Baltimore, Md....... 


SKYLIGHT GLASS. 
iytetoot Wire Glass Co., New 


STABLE FIXTURES. 
Broad Gauge Iron Stall and Vane 
Works, Boston 


STAIR TREAD. 


Stgerionn Mason Safety Tread Co., 
Ml” Ghtnebaah'scteacteduss déone 


STEEL ROLLING-DOORS, 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


TERRA-COTTA. 


The Northwestern Terra-Cotta Oo., 
Chicago, Ill. 


TILES, 
Jackson, Wm. H., Co., New York... 


TILES (Interlocking Rubber). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
N. Y¥. Belting and Packing Co., Ltd., 

WN MINT {04 ins ccc ovadeun senna 
Pennsylvania Rubber Go. Jeannette, 


| rrr ere rrer rer rer rrr rr rere sees 


TRAPS. 

Cudell, F, E., Cleveland, O.......... 
VALVES AND PACKING, 

Jenkins Bros., New York....... cece 


VARNISH. 
Edward Smith & Co., New York. 


VENTILATION, 


Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y¥.... 
Sturtevant, B, F., Co., Boston...... 


WATEEPROOFING. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., New York, N, ¥. 


WEATHER VANES. 

T. W. Jones, New York............ 
WINDOW LINE. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston..... 


WIRE GLASS WINDOWS. 


Mises Bares, New York, N. Y¥..... 
— ippi Wire Glass O©o., New 


See eee eee eee eeeene eeeeee 


Sdn ‘AL Miller & Bro., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC WHITE. 
Mew Jersey Sine Co., Now York.... 
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